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A Special Number of THE SPEAKER, in coloured 
cover, containing Literary Supplement with 
Reviews of Christmas Books, etc., will be pub- 
lished on Saturday, November 24th. Adver- 
tisements for this number should reach the 
Manager, 115, Fleet Street, E.C., by November 
23rd, 


THE WEEK. 





THE relations of England with 
France, and above all, the 
question of Egypt, have been 
the subject of many speeches 
during the week. Last Saturday Mr. Asquith, 
speaking at Padiham, near Burnley, referred to the 
fact that the sky was still overcast, although we 
were enjoying a momentary respite from the suc- 
cession of acute crises through which we had been 
passing. There was no desire in this country to 
impair the power or wound the pride of France, but 
there were delicate questions still to be settled 
between us. So far as those questions related 
to the Nile, they were not sentimental but 
material, and their adjustment ought to be 
facilitated by the recognition of the fact 
that wherever British influence penetrated, either 
in Africa or Asia, it opened a free avenue, which 
évery nation could have on equal terms, to the 
commerce of the world. Mr. Asquith further 
referred to the appearance of the United States in 
international questions, and declared that the 


interests of the States in the Far East were 
identical with ours. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


ON the same evening Sir Edward Grey addressed 
& Liberal meeting at Ashington. He expressed his 
pleasure at the fact that one very acute point 
> relations with France had been settled, but 
The only one point in the question in dispute. 
al a were sore, and thought that we had 
2 ated them in a harsh and arbitrary manner, but, 
oa happened, the British Government could not have 
— otherwise than as it had done. The position 
nop England with regard to Fashoda was the 
— Ag inevitable outcome of the line taken 
on 8 this country by the French Foreign 

> ery Ree pe four years ago. As to the idea 
pte “ ad thrown away the friendship of France 
could t to get our own way in the Nile valley, he 
not help remembering the sacrifices we had 





made during the last few years in Tunis and Mada- 
gascar in order to win that friendship. He gave 
a telling account of the manner in which France 
had got out of its undertaking to respect our rights 
in Madagascar. As to Egypt, he admitted that we 
had made a declaration that we did not intend to 
remain there, but pointed out that the great 
benefits we had conferred upon Egypt would disap- 
pear on our withdrawal from the country, and that 
Wwe were consequently compelled to maintain the 
present state of things. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke at a meeting of Liberal 
Unionists in Manchester on Tuesday, and made the 
question between ourselves and France the chief sub- 
ject of his remarks. After acknowledging the ungrudg- 
ing support which had been given to the Government 
by the leaders of the Opposition, he referred to the 
naval and military preparations. They were not a 
menace to anyone, but merely natural precautions. 
The withdrawal of Major Marchand from Fashoda 
was, he trusted, an indication that France accepted 
the principle for which our Government contended. 
Fashoda was only asymbol. The real issue was the 
control of the valley of the Nile, and of all the 
territories in the possession of Egypt before the 
revolt of the Mahdi. This was a matter of life and 
death for Egypt, and while we were ready to give 
France commercial access to the Nile, we could not 
tolerate any risk of the command of that river at 
any point falling into the hands of a Power that 
might be hostile. Like Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Chamberlain reviewed the history of the action of 
France with regard to other questions in which 
English interests were involved. Because we had 


tolerated these proceedings a _ belief seemed 
to have sprung up that British statesmen 
would yield anything under pressure. There could 


be no greater mistake than this, and if the Fashoda 
incident had disabused foreign statesmen of this 
idea it would prove to be a blessing in disguise. 
The secondary portion of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
was devoted to an attempt to prove that Ministers 
had successfully fulfilled the promises they made 
when they entered upon office. 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN made another important 
speech at the dinner of the Conservative Club at 
Manchester on Wednesday evening, dealing chiefly 
with the expansion of the Empire and the policy of 
the Government in China. Under the former head 
he said little that was specially noticeable, except a 
hopeful reference to the future of some of our 
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African possessions, including Lagos and Nigeria. 
His defence of Lord Salisbury’s policy in China, 
calmly considered, will hardly satisfy his Im- 
perialist followers, though the sneer in an earlier 
part of the speech at the people who are “ Little 
Englanders when in office and the biggest of 
Englanders out of it” showed that Liberal 
criticism had made its impression. His argument 
substantially depends on the confusion of absolute 
and relative gain to English enterprise in China. 
He declared that the principles of British policy 
originally laid down—the open door, the refraining 
from territorial partition and the rest—had been 
maintained satisfactorily, and that we were better off 
than before. With regard to concessions, indeed, 
political considerations came in and partly closed the 
open door sometimes; but still English concession- 
aires had done as well as any. That is very possible, 
but the Forwards will surely reply that they wanted 
us to maintain our lead, and that in Manchuria our 
position is all but lost. In conclusion, Mr. Cham- 
berlain to some extent modified the impression 
left by his notorious “long spoon” speech of last 
summer. While indicating that an Anglo-Russian 
agreement in China was impracticable, he suggested 
a common understanding, based on mutual interest, 
between ourselves and Germany, Japan, and America. 
But he was careful to explain that Britain needed 
no alliance for her own security, or any aid save 
that which her own colonies would readily give 
her in her need. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S third speech was delivered at 
a Liberal Unionist luncheon on Thursday, and was 
chiefly occupied with exhortation to the Liberal 
Unionists to stand firm and watch against Home 
Rule. Until that “ fatal doctrine ” is eliminated from 
the Liberal programme, he declared, it would be 
absolutely necessary to maintain the separate 
organisation of the Liberal Unionists; and, though 
the English leaders of the party kept it back, the 
Irish Nationalist leaders were always ready to 
force it on whenever the Liberal party should be in 
power again. Mr. Chamberlain, indeed, was inclined 
to prophesy “forty years in the wilderness” for the 
Liberals, a curiously audacious prophecy in the face 
of the more recent bye-elections and the Tory dis- 
content exhibited there and elsewhere. But he 
detected also a “ widening gulf” between the 
foreign policy of the two parties, not indeed 
among the leaders, but among the followers. 
One would like to know how this was discovered. 
Is everyone who has supported the Government on 
the Fashoda question classed either as a Liberal 
leader or asa Unionist? Finally, Mr. Chamberlain 
eulogised the advance in the achievement of the 
“social programme,” and the progressiveness of 
modern Conservatism. We welcome the emphasis 
laid by him on Home Rule asa Liberal “plank.” But 
the speech, as a whole, chiefly exhibits desperate 
anxiety to maintain the separate organisation of the 
Liberal Unionists. That course may have advantages, 
especially for the Liberal Unionist leaders, when the 
vested interests which find their chosen defenders in 
the Conservative party finally overpower its pro- 
gressive tendencies. It also may be of importance to 
them in certain places—particularly in Birmingham. 
But events, and their Conservative allies, will prove 
too strong for them. 


Lorp LANSDOWNE'S speech to the Unionists of 
Plymouth on Thursday evening was militant, exul- 
tant, and in one passage eminently misleading. 
Speaking of the Czar’s proposal, he treated it as 
affording hope, not of a reduction of armaments, 
but of a cessation of the policy of exasperation 
sometimes adopted by one Power against another. 
We hope it may; but the real exasperators are 
usually not Ministers, but journalists and _irre- 
sponsible Jingoes. Reviewing the Soudan campaign 








a, 
and its results, he dwelt on the neglect of the 
Liberal Government in the matter, and declareg 
that had there been no change of Government in 
1895, the Nile valley “ would have been open to any 
foreign Power strong enough to make its way there 
and hold it.” (We quote from the Daily News report.) 
Now what foreign Power answers this description? 
Neither Major Marchand’s expedition, nor any cop. 
ceivable expedition from the French Congo, nor the 
Abyssinians—even with the aid of Prince Henry of 
Orleans—could possibly have smashed the forces of 
the Khalifa; and if Lord Lansdowne means that— 
supposing this impossibility had been got over—s 
Liberal Government could have acquiesced in g 
French trespass after Sir Edward’s Grey's famous 
declaration, he is most emphatically wrong. Lord 
Lansdowne devoted the bulk of his speech tog 
summary of the improvements effected in the 
national defences by the War Department, and took 
special credit to the Government for the recent army 
manceuvres. Mr. Courtney, who followed him, took 
occasion to qualify somewhat the military feelings 
excited by his speech, and commended Lord Salis. 
bury as a Minister of Peace. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARcouRT has addressed another 
letter to the Times inquiring, @ propos of a striking 
illustration of clerical defiance of the law of the 
Establishment, when and how far the Bishops 
mean to keep their promise of enforcing obedience, 
The illustration is furnished by the report of an 
extremely silly and offensive speech delivered by 
the Vicar of All Saints’, Clevedon, at a luncheon 
following the anniversary festival of the dedication 
of his church. This valiant cleric, after stating 
that he had distributed knuckledusters among 
his choir in case the services should be dis- 
turbed, announced that he intended to continue 
reserving the sacred elements, and explained the pious 
fraud by which he purposed to evade the Episcopal 
prohibition. Few devout Churchmen, whatever 
their views, can have read this speech without 
disgust; and the case is hardly bettered by Canon 
MacColl’s plea that the reservation must not be 
wholly forbidden, inasmuch as it is impossible to 
conduct the Communion of the Sick with proper 
reverence in the dwellings of the poor: for it is not 
chiefly with the welfare of the sick, or the reverent 
performance of the service, that the Sacerdotalists 
are here concerned. Moreover, as Sir William Har- 
court points out, there are twenty cases at least of 
open disobedience in London. What do the Bishops 
mean to do? 


THE Nonconformist Political Council, which was 
inaugurated on Wednesday, is intended to protect 
the rights of all Nonconformists, and to watch 
against the growth of sacerdotal influence, whether 
in education or in the Established Church. No one 
can doubt that in the impending reform and 
reconstruction of English secondary education the 
ultra - Churchmen will use every effort 
obtain a preponderating influence, as they 
have already done — with more damage 
education than gain to themselves—in intermediate 
education in Wales. Nor can it be disputed 
that the growth of Sacerdotalism in the Establish- 
ment has a very real interest for those outside its 
pale. The formation of the Council is timely, 4" 
its detailed programme in educational matters 
appears to be excellent. It may fairly claim, we 
think, for most, if not all, of its efforts, the sympat®Y 
of a very considerable section of Churchmen. 


Sir JoHN Gorst made two speeches on Thursday 
afternoon—one, at the opening of new buildings for 
St. Stephen’s National School in Paddington ™ 
which he assured his hearers that the traditions ° 
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the Education Department were entirely unpartisan, 
and that voluntary schools were never favoured by 
its action when Board Schools were really desired 
by the ratepayers. We have no doubt as to the 
departmental tradition; but in view of Lord 
Hugh Cecil's boast in the House of Commons 
and certain disputes with the London Board, we 
should like to be quite sure that the tradition has 
never been infringed in consequence of the sym- 
pathies of the present Government. Sir John 
Gorst also insisted that the voluntary school system 
must continue for at least a generation, and that 
therefore some means must be found for providing 
them with adequate funds to secure their efficiency. 
With the present growth of militant sacerdotalism 
in the Church, however, we hardly think that the 
electorate will favour additional grants in aid; and, 
if the voluntary schools are to go on the rates, 
popular control will not be long in making its 
appearance. The second speech delivered by Sir 
John Gorst was less open to criticism. In distribut- 
ing the certificates awarded by the Technical Educa- 
tion Board of the London County Council he took 
occasion to commend the efforts of that body to 
make the best of existing institutions in organising 
their system rather than to create an ideal and 
independent system of their own. He condemned 
the conflict of authorities on secondary and technical 
education at present, and, indicating that School 
Boards were not competent to deal with secondary 
education, condemned by implication their establish- 
ment of higher grade schools. Yet as these schools 
exist and are satisfactory, we sincerely trust that 
they will not be withdrawn till someting is ready to 
replace them. 


Lorp ROSEBERY made an interesting and amus- 
ing speech at the annual dinner of the London 
Lothians Association on Saturday night. He gave 
an account of the previous attempts that had been 
made to found such a body, beginning with that 
which took place in the reign of James the First 
under the auspices of the famous George Heriot. 
Political difficulties and troubles had always inter- 
vened to prevent the attempt to bring natives of 
the Lothians together at harmonious meetings such 
as that which he was addressing. The last of these 
difficulties which had prevented the success of the 
attempt was the question of Home Rule in 1886, at 
which time it was found that no two Scotsmen could 
be safely trusted in a room together. But after ten 
years of storm and conflict, it was found, eighteen 
months ago, that it was at last possible to form a 
Lothians Association. 


THE proceedings in connection with the bank- 
ruptcy of Mr. E. T. Hooley were resumed on Monday, 
when Sir W. Marriott denied on oath that he had 
been paid one thousand pounds as commission for 
introducing him into the Carlton Club, He had in- 
terested himself in Mr. Hooley’s election for the club, 
and the thousand pounds was paid to him about the 
time of his election, but the two things had no con- 
nection. He had received a cheque for fifty thousand 
pounds from Mr. Hooley, which he had handed to Mr. 
Middleton, the Conservative agent. This payment 
was made in order that Mr. Hooley might be made 
& baronet at the Jubilee. After the Jubilee the 
cheque was returned to Mr. Hooley, no baronetcy 
having been conferred upon him. Mr. Hooley 
Subsequently gave evidence in reply to Sir 
William Marriott. He swore that the thousand- 
pound cheque was what he had promised to pay Sir 
William if he were elected to the Carlton. He 
declared further that it was at Sir William’s sugges- 
tion that he had given the fifty-thousand-pound 
Cheque in order that he might be made a baronet, 
and added that Sir William Marriott was to have an 
additional ten thousand pounds if this were done. 








THE proceedings of the Spanish- 
American Peace Commission came 
to a deadlock on Wednesday 
afternoon. The Spanish Commissioners, in reply to 
the American demand for the full cession of the 
Philippine Islands, declared that the text of the 
protocol could not, in their opinion, be interpreted 
as admitting of such cession, and that their Govern- 
ment had never understood it as doing so. To avoid 
a complete rupture of the negotiations, however, 
they offered to submit the question to arbitration. 
The American reply will not be given till to-day at 
the earliest, but nobody supposes that it will 
make any concession, or that Spain can do more 
than “protest and go home.” In argument her 
pretensions are baseless, and circumstances make 
them futile. The protocol speaks of the “ disposition, 
control, and government” of the islands, and these 
words surely are wide enough. And, as we point out 
elsewhere, America would stultify herself by drawing 
back. By yielding—perhaps after a decent show of 
resistance, meant to impress public opinion at home 
—Spain will secure a considerable pecuniary benefit in 
the compensation which the Americans are prepared 
to pay for the public buildings and other “ unex- 
hausted improvements” (other than those of a‘ 
military kind) which she has made in the islands. By 
holding out she will only renew the war and com- 
pletely exhaust her strength. Besides, in view of 
the general opinion of America, and the suspicion of 
the British attitude in the dispute, which are now 
prevalent on the Continent, where is a satisfactory 
arbitrator to be found ? 


ABROAD. 


THE Court of Cassation decided on Tuesday that 
Dreyfus is to be informed of his impending re-trial 
and invited to prepare his defence—a decision which 
involves communicating to his counsel the whole of 
the mysterious evidence given during the last 
fortnight by successive War Ministers, as_ well 
as the contents of the secret dossier, pre- 
suming it to be still in existence. The Court has 
thus given the Ministry an excellent oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating that supremacy of the 
civil power and the law which the Premier has 
formally promised to maintain. The anti-Dreyfus 
Press, having nothing better to say, denounces the 
decision as an infringement of the principle of the 
separation of executive and judicial powers—which 
is one of the strangest perversions yet inflicted on 
that venerable doctrine since it was formulated by 
Montesquieu. We believe, however, that M. Dupuy 
may be trusted to keep the middle course between 
the two extreme parties, in spite of the efforts of 
MM. Deérouléde and Cavaignac to prevent 
his giving effect to the decision. The extreme 
Dreyfusards have had their warning in _ the 
determination to prosecute M. Urbain Gohier, 
of the Aurore, for his attacks on the army— 
a determination which led to a scene of extreme 
violence, chiefly Anti-Semite, in the Chamber on 
Monday afternoon. These explosions, however, 
increase the likelihood of lucid intervals, and we 
have confidence that the mass of the Chamber will 
come round, as the mass of the Socialist members 
have, to sane views of the situation. If the Ministry 
is to fall,it is more likely to fall on financial questions. 
The Budget Committee has a Radical majority, with 
Radicals as President and as reporter, and this, 
together with M. Peytral’s new income tax, may 
probably endanger “Republican concentration” 
again. 


Tue German Emperor’s journey homewards has 
given rise to many futile conjectures and one real 
sensation. The announcement that the French 
squadron would go out of its way to salute the 
Hohenzollern, though the movement seems a very 








If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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ordinary piece of international courtesy, had irritated 
the French patriots, and had been interpreted, of 
course, as & demonstration of French dissatisfaction 
with the Franco-Russian alliance, which has done 
nothing to help France over the Fashoda question. 
Presumably, the step was part of M. Dupuy’s policy 
of making things pleasant all round. He seemed 
likely to provide plenty of copy for the patriotic 
Press. Happily, the Emperor has decided to cut 
short his sea-voyage, and hurry home through 
Austria, landing at Pola on the Adriatic. 


Tue Emperor's decision is not surprising, and 
is doubtlessly motived by the number of awkward 
problems awaiting his return. The friction 
between himself and the Regent of Lippe-Detmold, 
in which he has exposed himself to the 
suspicion of preferring the interests of his own 
relatives to those of the minor States of 
the Empire, has alarmed the sovereigns of these 
States, and roused the local patriotism of their 
subjects. A good deal of feeling, moreover, seems 
to have been aroused by the expulsion of foreigners 
—chiefly of Danes from Schleswig, but also of 
Russian Poles and Polish Jews who have been 
settled for years in Breslau. The expulsions from 
Schleswig have naturally caused much irritation in 
Denmark, and have provoked the threat of a boycott 
of German goods. They are semi-officially ex- 
plained as due to the prevalence of Danish agita- 
tion in Schleswig; but the persons expelled are 
not agitators but farm labourers and servant maids 
in the employ of those landowners who voted 
for the Danish candidates at the recent Parlia- 
mentary elections. It is supposed that the ob- 
ject is to inconvenience these landowners to 
such a degree as to make them ready to sell their 
land, and thus to prepare the way for some such 
plan of German colonisation as has been practised for 
many years past in Prussian Poland with indifferent 
success. A third type of expulsion is exemplified by 
the case of Herr Braun, an Austrian Socialist, who is 
on the staff of the Vorwérts of Berlin—which may 
be regarded both as an attack on the Social Demo- 
crats and as a snub to the Pan-Germanists of Austria. 
Moreover, there is the anti-picketing Bill which was 
foreshadowed by the Emperor in his speech at Oeyn- 
hausen in Westphalia three months ago. Decidedly 
the prospect in German domestic politics is anything 
but peaceful. 


THE most notable features of the Speech from the 
Throne with which the King of Italy opened the 
Chambers on Monday were the reference to an 
amnesty for the political prisoners some day or 
other, and the announcement that the navy, but 
not the army, was to be gradually increased. 
The reference to the amnesty was followed by words 
which might have seemed to indicate a partial 
recognition of the grievances of the Italian masses; 
but the passage goes off into one of the rhetorical 
commonplaces, affected by Italian politicians, about 
respect for the supremacy of law. Still, the 
grievances are partly recognised in the financial 
portion of the speech. The financial condition of 
the country is spoken of hopefully, and a long 
programme of educational reforms and public works 
is set forth. It is noticeable that an attempt is to be 
made, by improving the condition of the inferior 
clergy, to mitigate the danger arising from the 
hostility of the Church. The mention of new 
public works may well cause some modification of 
the hopes which the financial part of the speech 
is meant to inspire. But the Ministry has so 
narrowly escaped defeat in the first important 
division that we cannot regard the success of its 
programme as assured. 


THe Turkish troops have at last left Crete 
for ever—the final detachment, with Shakir Pasha, 








the Turkish Commander-in-Chief, having had their 
departure hastened by a demonstration from a 
French gunboat—and the Christians have celebrateg 
the event, as well they may, by a solemn thanks- 
giving service at Canea. The Turkish flag has not 
yet disappeared, in spite of the promises of the 
Admirals. Its retention is apparently due to the 
neglect of the Russian Government to send orders 
on the subject, but this may probably be ascribed 
to pedantry on the part of the Chancellerie rathey 
than to any desire on the part of Russian diploma- 
tists to compete with the German Emperor for 
the Sultan’s good will. Disarmament is proceeding 
satisfactorily, and Prince George of Greece is on 
his way to take charge. So the new régime is 
definitely inaugurated. It is apprehended at Con. 
stantinople that one of the immediate effects may 
be the revival of disturbance in Macedonia—parts of 
which, near the Servian and Montenegrin frontiers, 
have been for some time past in a state of inter. 
mittent civil war. Macedonia is effectually out of 
the reach of the European Concert, which is perhaps 
fortunate for its inhabitants. But what will Russia 
do? How will she prevent Servia and Bulgaria 
from lending their aid surreptitiously to the insur- 
gents and quarrelling over the process? And is it 
likely that Austria and Russia, for example, would 
be given a mandate to restore order by the rest of 
Europe ? 


The Centralising party have gained another 
victory in Switzerland. This time, however, little 
fault can be found with the practical result. A 
referendum was taken last Sunday on the question of 
the unification of the civil and penal codes of the Con- 
federation, and carried by the respectable majority 
of more than five to two of the electorate and 
16} cantons against 5}. The two questions were 
separately voted on, the numbers (published, 
according to the inconvenient Swiss custom, while 
still incomplete) being 262,648 to 98,431 on the 
first-named and 264,443 to 98,618 on the latter. 
The cantons voting “No” were the small mountain 
cantons—Uri, Unterwalden, Schwyz, and Appen- 
zell-Inner-Rhoden—and the ultra-Catholic cantons of 
the Valais and Freiburg. Of the larger cantons, 
Zurich and Berne voted ‘“‘ Yes” by about five to one, 
and Basle city by more than thirty to one. The 
decision, it may be explained, does not of necessity 
entail unification, but only authorises the Federal 
Council to make an effort to achieve it. The 
advantages of the unification are obvious, though 
it seems to involve a considerable modification of 
the Federal idea. The abstentions, as usual, were 
numerous, amounting to very nearly half the total 
electorate. The chief danger in the result seems to 
be that it may facilitate that pressure of the great 
military Powers on the Swiss Federal Government 
with regard to the treatment of Anarchists which 
we had occasion to deprecate last week. A F ederal 
Government is accessible to foreign pressure, a State 
or Cantonal Government is not—as Italy found 
when her subjects were lynched in New Orleans 1» 
1890, 


“THe New Far East,” by 

LITERATURE, etc. Arthur Didsy, Vice-Chairman 

7 of the Council of the Japan 

Society, will shortly be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. We understand that the book is a popular 
account of the changes now coming over Japan 
and China, concluding with some remarks on se 
position of the Powers and the duty of Britain. The 
work contains, of course, a map and illustrations, 


- : se 
some of them from special designs by 4 tn ng 
artist. Messrs. Cassell & Co.'s SERCURONNET Oe 


include “Mysteries of Police and Crime,” r 
the competent pen of Major Arthur Griffiths, “# 
“ Newman Hall: An Autobiography,’ which may ii- 
expected to give valuable illustration of ge 
gious history of the age.— Messrs. Dackworth , 
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announce, inter alia, a series of Lives of the Saints 
written on new lines, under the editorship of M. 
Henri Joly, a Professor of Psychology at the Sor- 
bonne, assisted by Father Tyrrell, S.J., as English 
editor. The series appears to be intended to take 
the due middle course between the uncritical exalta- 
tion of the devout biographers of antiquity and the 
equally uncritical depreciation of the unintelligent 
“naturalism ” of modern times. 


THE unduly belated Cosmopolis and three Ameri- 
can reviews may receive brief notice here. The 
most attractive article in Cosmopolis is the veteran 
Liebknecht’s reminiscences of Cobden, Bright, and 
the happy days of the Exhibition of 1851, when 
Protectionism seemed definitely beaten down. 
Swedish literature has one article, Italian litera- 
ture two; and the fiction includes a_ striking 
sketch of a Russian schoolgirl, very ill at ease 
in her surroundings at Vienna.—In the Allantic 
Monthly, besides the article by Mr. Jordan, to which 
reference is made in another column, we may refer 
to another effort by Professor Miinsterberg, the 
eminent psychologist, to teach his fellow psycholo- 
gists not to magnify their office, and to another 
instalment of unpublished letters of Carlyle.—In the 
Forum an article by Mr. Goldwin Smith on “The 
Moral of the Cuban War’—a moral which, as he 
draws it, tells against American Imperialism and ex- 
aggerated hopes of the American alliance—deserves 
very careful study, though its conclusions seem to us 
as unduly pessimistic as others of his more recent 
writings. The first of a series of articles on 
England and Germany, by Professor Schiiffle, 
repeats, in all good faith, some grotesquely absurd 
imputations of selfish aims to the British nation in 
respect of Armenia and Crete. If an ex-Minister can 
believe this stuff, what are we to expect from the 
average German journalist ?—In the North Ainerican 
Review we can barely mention Mr. Colquhoun’s 
“Far Eastern Crisis,” with its welcome of America 
to the East; and Mr. Hannis Taylor's “ Pending 
Problems,” which seems to us strangely to under- 
estimate the powers of the Americans on the Peace 
Commission. Writing on Italian anarchists, Pro- 
fessor Nitti incidentally makes the curious suggestion 
that “the blood-bright splendour of Brutus,” as 
dwelt on in Italian school-books, may have its part 
in fomenting anarchist feeling to-day. 


At the Fine Art Society’s Galleries may be seen 
an admirable series of drawings and landscape 
studies in water-colour by Mr. Alfred East. The 
Versatility of the artist is matched against the 
changefulness of Nature; “fugitive effects” are 
caught, and scenes of a more permanent character 
are happily reproduced. We see here and there 
a large picture in miniature, a few dramatic 
sketches, and many finished drawings charming 
in colour and tone.—Messrs. Dowdeswell show some 
recent work of Mr. Oliver Hall (oil-paintings 
and lithographs) uniformly excellent.— At Mr. 
McLean's and Messrs. Tooth’s there is great variety. 
Among the pictures in the former exhibition may be 
noted L'Hermitte’s “Le marché de Bagnéres de 
Luchon,” Bischop's “A Dutch Home,” and two 
pastoral scenes by Westerbeck; at the latter two 
Corots and a Daubigny.—The feature of special 
interest at the Hanover Gallery is the original con- 
ception of M. de Munkacsy’s “Calvary.”—Mr. W. 
Westley Manning’s oil paintings of pastoral coast 
scenery are exhibited in the Clifford Gallery. 


Mr. GeorRGE Dennis, C.M.G., 
D.C.L, had been British Consul 
at several Mediterranean ports, 
but was best known in the learned world as an 
*minent archeologist who had explored the district 
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of the ancient Cyrene and parts of Asia Minor.—The 
Rev. C. D. Bell, Honorary Canon of Carlisle and lately 
rector of Cheltenham, was among the most prominent 
of the senior Evangelical clergy, and was known as 
the author of various religious works.—Surgeon- 
General W. C. Maclean had seen much active service, 
and had done much for the study of tropical diseases 
and the promotion of military hygiene.—Mr. A. L. 
Goddard had been Conservative M.P. for Cricklade— 
latterly with some intermissions—for many years 
before 1880.—Mr. Stephen H. Tyng, son of one of the 
best-known Evangelical clergy of the American 
Episcopal Church, had been President of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Paris.—M. Albert 
Dauphin, Senator for the Department of the Somme 
for many years past, was a lawyer of some dis- 
tinction, and had been Minister of Finance in the 
Goblet Cabinet of 1886, In politics he belonged to the 
Left Centre.—Senhor Henriques Barros Gomez had 
been the Portuguese Ministerof Foreign Affairsduring 
the dispute with Englandat the beginning of 1890,and 
was regarded as a very able diplomatist.—M. Steen 
Andersen Bille, founder of the Danish Daybladet, 
was an active and very independent personage in 
the politics of Denmark at the time of the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute. Subsequently he was for some 
years Danish Minister at Washington. 





ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 
HERE are signs that this country has been 
quietly, almost noiselessly, making up its 
mind to a great decision during the last two or 
three weeks. Not from the mouth of any single 
Minister or statesman, nor from the coluinns of any 
particular newspaper, has the announcement of this 
decision come. Indeed, as yet it has not been 
formally proclaimed. But no one can take note 
of the signs of the times without feeling that on all 
sides and among all parties men have been quietly 
but resolutely making up their minds that the time 
has arrived when the world must be plainly told 
that we are in Egypt to stay, and that we shall 
never, whilst our strength as a nation lasts, allow our- 
selves to be ousted by any rival Power from the valley 
of the Nile. Within the last ten days we have had 
almost overwhelming proofs of the fact that this reso- 
lution has been formed by the country. J’he enthusi- 
astic cheering at the (iuildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day 
when Lord Salisbury !et fall the phrase “ protectorate 
of Egypt ” may not in itself mean much, for Guild- 
hall audiences are always rampantly !mperialist. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s clever and aggressive declaration 
as to our status and our intentions on the Nile may 
not be conclusive, for the Colonial Secretary loves to 
outstrip his colleagues in matters of this kind. Bat 
the speeches of Liberals like Sir Kd ward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Edmond Fitzmauric?, and Lord 
Kimberley cannot be ignored, nor can we hide from 
ourselves the fact that these speeches, which show 
that Ministerialists and Opposition are united upon 
the subject of the policy to be pursued with regard 
to the Nile, only give utterance to what seems to be 
the opinion of the country at large. For good 
or for evil, the die seems to have been cast, and 
England has made up her mind that she will 
not allow herself to be either worried or bullied 
out of Egypt. She may, despite the provocations she 
has received, refrain from proclaiming a protectorate, 
or from taking any step which might have the 
effect of altering the character of her occupation 
of Egypt. She may be content to abide as she 
is, and to retain her present virtually paramount 
position at Cairo, in spite of the limitations and 
restrictions placed upon her authority and freedom 
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of action. But at least she is now resolved that 
where she is she will remain, and that Egypt shall 
never again be allowed to fall within the reach of 
any other European Power. 

No formal proclamation of this momentous deci- 
sion has as yet been made. but unless we are 
altogether mistaken in our reading of the signs of 
the times, it is this decision, and nothing else, 
which has been arrived at by the country. A few 
years ago there still remained a faithful remnant 
of Englishmen—among whom we were glad to be 
counted—who not only regarded our occupation of 
Kgypt as the greatest misfortune that had befallen 
Great Britain during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, but who earnestly desired that the 
occupation should cease at the earliest practicable 
moment. Foreigners declared that the members of 
this party, or rather this fragment of a party, were 
hypocrites whose business it was toact as “‘ bonnets ”’ 
lulling the suspicions of the outer world, whilst the 
Jingoes secured a hold upon Egypt which nothing 
could weaken. The charge was wholly unfounded. 
Down to a very recent period the opponents of 
the occupation of Egypt clung as stoutly as ever 
to their views. Why have they changed them ? 
Why is it that now, when the forward party in 
[mperial politics is carrying everything before it, 
not a voice is raised in protest against the notion 
that Egypt is to remain under the care of England 
not for a fixed season, but indefinitely and, as 
a matter of fact, permanently? ‘The answer to 
that question is twofold. We have seen, in 
the first place, what England has done in Egypt 


during sixteen years of careful and laborious 
administration. Our work there has been one of 


which any nation known to history might be proud. 
We have given financial prosperity, remarkable in 
its degree, to the country as a whole. We have 
provided public works which have increased the 
wealth and comfort of all classes. The old Oriental 
systems of injustice have been driven out, and we 
have established a system of pure administration in 
their place. All this work of material improvement 
in the condition of Egypt, to which foreigners have 
borne hearty testimony, has been ours and ours 
alone. It might not in itself justify the laying aside 
of the pledges we gave to Kurope when we first 
undertook the reorganisation of the national life of 
the Egyptians ; but it undoubtedly made even those 
of us who had deprecated our first intervention in 
Egypt reluctant to withdraw until the work we had 
begun so well had been finally accomplished. The 
second and the stronger reason for the change 
of front which has taken place in this country 
on the question of Egypt has been the action of 
France ever since she fled from our side in 1882, and 
left us to carry out single-handed a task which she 
did not care to share with us. There is no need to 
dwell upon this side of the question. It has been 
fully elucidated in the admirable speech of Sir 
Kdward Grey last week, as well as in that of Mr. 
Chamberlain at Manchester on Tuesday. For six- 
teen years the chagrin of France over the blunder 
which she herself had commi'ted in 1882 has been 
gratified by that policy of underhand hostility which 
she has pursued towards this country, not only in 
Egypt itself, but in all parts of the world. It is 
needless to repeat a familiar story; but we may 
mention one of the latest steps by means of which 
France at last drove even the most reluctant of 
Englishmen to realise the fact that there could be no 
withdrawal for us from the banks of the Nile. This 
was the refusal of the French Government, backed 
up by Russia, to permit Egyptian funds, which were 
savings accumulated under English administration, 
to be applied to the purposes of the Soudan 





expedition. Never was there a more suicidal act 
on the part of the French Ministers than this 
supposing, that is to say, that they really desired to 
hasten the English withdrawal from Egypt. It was 
as was pointed out at the time, a repetition of the 
blunder of 1882 upon a larger scale. When not only 
English blood but English money was to be spent in 
re-conquering the Soudan, it was certain that no 
English Government, when the work had been 
successfully accomplished, would dare to make any 
surrender to the Power that had forced this sacrifices 
upon us. What was foreseen two years ago has now 
happened. ‘The “stricken field,” to quote Lord 
Salisbury’s striking phrase, has brought us to 
another stage in our history, and unless we are 
wholly mistaken as to the drift of public opinion the 
country has now resolved that in this new stage she 
will not allow herself to be hampered in her 
dealings with Egypt as she has been in the past. 

But let no one labour under any delusions as to 
what this decision to stay in Egypt means. If the 
unceasing hostility, not of the French people, but of 
French politicians of the Hanotaux type, has forced 
us to this resolution, it has laid upon us one of the 
heaviest burdens which even the British Empire has 
ever had tobear. England in Egypt means England 
no longer an insular Power —“ safe set in the inviol- 
able sea ”’—but England with frontiers conterminous 
with those of other States, frontiers which she will 
have to guard at her own expense no matter what 
the cost may be. For the present the vast swamps 
of the Bahr-al-Ghazal may serve as the Himalayas 
serve us in India, in place of the sea. But swamps 
may be drained; roads can be made; and in course 
of time France will confront us on an extended land 
frontier, possibly with not even a river to mark the 
boundary line between us. When that day comes 
England will need something more than her navy to 
safeguard her possessions. Nor is she in the mean- 
time likely to derive any great material advantage 
from her ownership of Egypt. The world at large 
will benefit from the good work that has won 
Egypt to civilisation, and Egypt will benetit 
most of all. Those who will benefit the least 
are those who have done the work, and upon 
whose shoulders will lie all the responsibilities. We 
have no desire to conjure up visions of imaginary or 
exaggerated dangers. We do not believe in the 
probability of that European coalition against us 
with which we are so often threatened. But even if 
this peril has no existence the acquisition of Egypt 
must involve us in conditions that will affect the 
whole future of our national life. It is well that 
these things should be considered before we take 
any irrevocable step. Circumstances may have 
forced us into that determination to remain I 
Egypt which we believe the country has now de- 
liberately formed. But if that be the case our wise 
course is to remain, not so much in the capacity 
of masters as in that of trustees. We are entitled 
to resent the petty obstacles that have been 80 
constantly thrown in our path by France whilst 
we have been honestly endeavouring to discharge 
the duties of the trusteeship which devolved upom 
us because of the failure of the French to take 
their own share in the work. But no feeling of 
resentment will justify us in abandoning the 
honest réle that’ we have hitherto filled both 
towards Egypt and towards Europe. If we are 
to remain there either permanently or for _ 
indefinite and prolonged term of years, we ior 
remain in our present capacity. We must respe 


the rights of others, and never lose sight of , 
fact that other nations besides ourselves have a 


decided and 
To take any deci a iste 


interest in Egypt. 
aggressive step at the present moment wou 
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gratify many jealous rivals and to lay up for 
gurselves a heritage of peril the full extent of which 
no man can es’ imate. Let us rather be content to 
leave things as they are, satisfied with having made 
it clear to the world that we are not going to be either 
worried or bullied out of the fulfilment of our 
duties to Egypt and the Egyptians, and that we 
shall allow no outside Power, be it France or Russie, 
or both combined, to dictate to us the course that 
we sball take. Any theatrical coup which might 
give us, in exchange for our present substantial 
eontrol of the Nile, a formal and official mastery 
over Egypt, would bring in its train the gravest of 
dangers without any compensating advantages. In 
any case we must not take upon ourselves a second 
India—more burdensome in some respects than the 
India we already have—without counting the cost. 








MR. ASQUITH ON CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. 


T is much to be regretted that the portion of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech at Padiham, in which he dealt 
with domestic p»litics, should have been so briefly 
reported in the L ndon papers. Read in full in the 
Manchester Guardian it is a very clear, logical, and, 
up toa certain point, satisfactory statement of the 
attitude of the Liberal leaders towards Parliamentary 
reform. Mr. Asquith on Fashoda conveys to most 
of us nothing new; we know him rather as Home 
Secretary and constitutional lawyer—the very man 
from whom we might expect a definite statement 
on domestic policy. He recognises the necessary 
limitations of a party in opposition. We cannot 
initiate legislation, and it is unwise to give a 
legislative shape prematurely to our ideas of 
reform, considering how circumstances may alter 
before the day comes to carry our pledges into 
effect. For the present we have to deal with 
principles rather than details. The attention recently 
directed to foreign affairs has done more, perhaps, 
than even the lesson of the last Parliament to 
prevent constituents from demanding of their candi- 
dates, or the party of its leaders, too precise declara- 
tions as to the measures to be supported, and the 
order in which they are to be taken. But it would 
bea mistake to suppose that public feeling, save in 
moments of crisis, is dead to the old issues. Pall 
Mall would have smiled, and Fleet Street would have 
jeered, if in 1878 anyone had said that the principal 
work of the next Parliament would be to make 
household suffrage universal and divide the country 
into single-member districts. To the same people 
to-day our constitutional machinery seems of in- 
initely little importance, a mere antiquated bit of 
Little Englandism. If they can think of any home 
(uestion at all, it must be a bread and butter ques- 
on, possessing a recognised vote-winning value. 
Yet we venture to prophesy that we are on the eve 
of a great constitutional struggle, in which the 
action of the Liberal party will not be rendered less 
decisive by the attention directed to the blunders of 
Tory foreign policy. 
It is for the Government to take the offensive. 
cir supporters demand a redistribution of seats, 
The Liberal party, as Mr. Asquith says, has no 
objection in the world to an honest measure of re- 
distribution. So far as Great Britain is concerned, 
the Tories have at present a much larger representa- 
— than the number of their votes entitle them to. 
teland raises separate issues, historical and senti- 
ental, and even there the Tories have perhaps less 
gain than they expect. But the Liberals may 
—* ask that, if there is to be any tinkering with 
Ww representative system, redistribution should be 





accompanied by “those changes in the franchise 
law which justice and common sense demand.” 
“The present system,” as Mr. Asquith puts it, 
“‘ takes away the vote of one man and multiplies the 
votes of another.’ His proposals go a little farther 
than those incorporated in Bills introduced by the 
last Government. In fact, he has been driven, as 
we in Tue Speaker have been, by the irresistible 
difficulties of any half measures, to advocate man- 
hood suffrage. He does not use the words, but he 
asks for “a simple uniform suffrage, with no dis- 
tinction between householder and lodger, between 
ratepayer and property owner—a simple uniform 
suffrage based on the fact of residence for such time 
and no longer as is sufficient to show that the voter 
is bond fide connected with and interested in the 
constituency in which he votes.” This would 
almost of necessity involve the minor reform of 
“one man one vote.” Mr. Asquith would accom- 
pany it by another: the payment of election 
expenses out of the rates. We should ourselves 
attach more importance to an adequate public 
machinery for putting those entitled to votes on 
the register. The annual expense of registration is 
a much more serious tax upon political parties than 
the returning ofticer’s charges, coming once in six 
years, which ought not to exceed an average sum of 
£200 per candidate. But both, perhaps, would be best, 
and after the Hooley revelations our Tory friends may 
not be indisposed to give their favourable ¢ nsidera- 
tion to measures intended to reduce the present un- 
fair handicap with which the poor man and th> 
poor party start in the political race. With these 
reforms, the House of Commons might become fairly 
representative of the nation. We trust that 
Liberals may give the question such previous con- 
sideration as may enable the party to act unitedly 
and forcibly whenever—if ever—the Government 
attacks the problem of redistribution. 

But when we have secured a really representative 
House of Commons, we shall only have done half 
our work. “ What is the use,” asks Mr. Asquith, 
“of a representative system which is constantly at 
the mercy of a non-representative assembly?” 
There are some who fancy that the question of 
abolishing the veto of the House of Lords has been 
forgotten. Certainly, to speak quite plainly, the 
last attempt to raise it effectively ended in a complete 
fizzle—for what reasons it is now unnecessary to 
inquire. There are difficulties, which it would be 
idle to ignore, in getting up a serious agitation to 
prevent people who are doing nothing from doing 
anything. ‘The Courts only grant an injunction 
when there is a danger of the repetition of the 
offence, and just now it would seem—to those of 
short memories—almost as absurd to propose the 
abolition of the veto of the Lords as to propose the 
abolition of the veto of the Crown because George III. 
lost America. But in the country, people have 
longer memories than they have in Pall Mall. 
They know perfectly well that the House of 
Lords would never, if the Liberals had been in 
office, have passed the Irish Land Act of 1896, the 
Compensation Act of 1897, or the Vaccination Act 
and Irish Local Government Act of the present 
year. By renouncing the right to reject or even 
revise the proposals of their friends, the peers are 
year by year dissipating their small remaining 
heritage of national respect. The English people— 
let it be admitted—are averse to rapid change, and 
may have had no great enthusiasm for some of the 
measures which in times past the Lords rejected. 
If the Lords exercised their veto impartially, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to get it abolished. 
But the one thing which Englishmen like best is fair 
play, especially fair play among Englishmen. The 
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average voter thinks it only fair that each side 
should get its innings. Furthermore, he would 
like to see each side get a real innings. So 
long as the veto of the House of Lords remains, 
the Tories can get a good innings, but the Liberals 
cannot. We believe that, apart altogether from 
the merits of the questions on which they have exer- 
cised or failed to exercise their power, there is 
among the mass of voters an abiding sense that 
the present system is unfair. Mr. Asquith urges 
Liberals, during these years of waiting, to ponder 
over “the question which, above all others, most 
vitally affects the possibilities of fruitful legislation 
in the future.” It would perhaps be more satis- 
factory if he could tell us how, in his judgment, the 
question is to be settled. And yet on that point of 
tactics we are ourselves not quite sure. Wethink we 
know the way—nay, several ways—in which it can be 
done. But the first necessity is to awaken the 
public mind to a due sense of its reality and impor- 
tance. With a people in earnest we shall be able to 
get the peers to sign their own death-warrant by 
consenting to whatever measure—be it Bill or reso- 
lution—for the curtailment of their powers, the 
House of the people may propose. 


AMERICAN INDIES. 





TPE deadlock in the proceedings of the Spanish- 

American Peace Commission can hardly delay 
a settlement for very long. Circumstances are too 
strong for Spain in any case; and unless some Con- 
tinental Power is preparing a surprise—which, after 
all, would only intensify the American determina- 
tion—the most difficult and unexpected of the 
questions raised by the war can receive only one 
solution. Even in argument, where the weaker of 
two disputant nations can sometimes enjoy a barren 
satisfaction, we are unable to see that Spain has 
the advantage. The Protocol of August 5th re- 
served for future settlement “the disposition, 
control, and government”’ of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. It is diffieult to see how these words, 
or the corresponding terms in any language, 
can be so interpreted as to exclude the event- 
uality of a demand for the cession of the whole. 
Looking at the hard facts, the justification of the 
United States is complete. An occupation of only 
part of the islands would raise all the difficulties as 
to the prevention of filibustering—not to speak of 
smuggling—which were expressly alleged by the 
United States Government as furnishing one of 
their reasons for intervention in Cuba. The cer- 
tainty of such difficulties is increased by the fact 
that the islands have long been in insurrection, 
and that the Spanish Government has shown 
itself unable to restore order. The United States 
intervened in Cuba to rescue the island from 
anarchy. Now that another case of anarchy 
is forced upon the notice of its Government, is 
that Government to withdraw and leave the islands 
to be scrambled for by the Powers of Europe, to the 
detriment of American interests, which were power- 
ful in the Far East a generation ago, and are now 
reviving again? As we said last week, nothing but 
in imperative mandate from the American people 
could have justified the Government in withdrawing 
its claims. That mandate has not been given. In 
parts of the West, we are told, there is a strong 
feeling in favour of expansion. Elsewhere the 
mass of the electorate either acquiesces or 
definite opivion. It might have 
country from many difficulties and 
As things are, the Government 


expresses 0 
saved its 
dargers by doing so. 
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is justified in promoting the greatest good 
of the greatest number. Unless Spain yields, she 
will lose the islands without receiving the substantia] 
pecuniary compensation now offered her, and at the 
cost of a further struggle, which must final} 
exhaust her strength. Her Commissioners may 
protest, but they must yield. And 0 the 
Philippines, perhaps the richest of the unde. 
veloped regions of the world, pass under the 
control of the most enterprising of its peoples, and 
the Republic of the West abandons the principles of 
its founder and enters on a new phase in its career, 
For Spain, and for the Spanish residents in the 
Philippines, we believe the change will be a real 
advantage. The islands have not yet proved, like 
Cuba, a millstone round the neck of the mother 
country. But the insurrection would have made 
them so, and the eventual efforts of Spain to transfer 
the islands peaceably to some other Power might 
easily have led to a European war in which she also 
would have suffered. The Spanish population will 
profit, as the New Mexicans have profited, by 
increased security ard oppcertunity of wealth, 
We are not sure that even the religious orders, 
whose landlordism has been a_ potent cause 
of the insurrection, may not profit more than they 
ought by the introduction of these stringent con- 
ceptions of the rights of property which characterise 
American courts. There may be more misgivings as 
to the future of the insurgent population, many of 
them half-breeds and conveniently designated col- 
lectively as Filipinos, and as to the multitude of 
native races with whom the American authorities will 
have to deal. The pathetic appeal of the Filipinos to 
President McKinley against the rebuffs inflicted on 
them by the American commanders is, indeed, not 
altogether justified by facts. The American invaders 
were only incidentally their liberators, and were in 
no way bound to regard them as allies, while they 
were bound to secure that the war should be carried 
out according to civilised usage, which the Filipinos 
might or might not observe. But the Americans 
are scarcely likely to regard the Filipinos without 
some touch of racial contempt. And they could not 
grant them the power of governing the islands and 
dealing with the savage and half-savage races, 
which it must require a great military Power to 
keep in check. The islands must be administered 
by Americans—not primarily for Americans, but 
for the islanders and the civilised world at large. 
Success in such a task will entail a considerable 
departure from traditional American methods of 
government. An Indian Bureau, run by office- 
seekers from the States, will assuredly create more 
difficulties for the governing race than Spain has 
ever yet encountered. Even if the wilder tribes are 
let alone, and the Sultan of Sulu is left urp ovoked, 
it will be impossible to entrust the government to 
untrained men of the ordinary office-seeker type. It 
will be equally impossible to get Congress, mostly 
ignorant of everything outside America, to pay 
reasonable attention to Philippine problems. It will 
be eminently undesirable to allow the vast natural 
resources of the islands to be squandered like the 
forests of Eastern America, or like the fur-seals and 
sea-otters of Alaska. In an admirable article in the 
current Atlantic Monthly Mr. David Starr Jordan 
holds up Alaska as an example of what has to be 
avoided in the Philippines. The fur-seal and the 
sea-otter have only just been saved from certain 
extinction. The natives have at times been brought 
near to starvation. There is a rigorous law pro- 
hibiting the importation of intoxicants, which 1s 
absolutely ineffective. Congress has neither os 
time nor the ability to attend to the territory, am 
its welfare depends on the chance fitness and good- 
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will of the officials in Washington and on the 
spot. We believe for our part that these difficulties 
will be so much more conspicuous in the Philippines 
than in Alaska that the Government will be compelled 
to avoid them. There will have to be a permanent 
civil service on the Indian model, and a permanent 
colonial army, which, in the first instance, must 
chiefly consist of negroes, but, later on, may perhaps 
give place to a Malay police. There will have to be 
a colonial bureau at Washington, with a permanent 
staff independent of party politics; and much more 
regulation will be requisite within the colony 
than the American pioneer has ever yet been 
disposed to stand. Above all, the colony must 
be administered for the natives and not for 
the benefit of its sovereigns. We do _ not 
know what effect this may have on American 
institutions. We quite admit that there is an 
immediate possibility of native wars and monopolist 
nabobs, and a standing fear of militarism. But we 
believe that the Republic is so big compared with 
its Indies that they cannot do it permanent harm ; 
that they will eventually call out the best capacities 
of its best citizens, and give the American people 
the consciousness of a new mission in the world. 
Not the least of the resultant benefits will, we think, 
be the stimulus given to Civil Service Reform in 
America itself. But it will take the American 
people some time to realise their mission. Mean- 
while, they and their new possession will have to face 
troublous times. 








THE CARLTON CLUB. 





HE Carlton Club is, no doubt, as Mr. Registrar 
Hood observed, a private society. No one who 
is not a member of the Carlton has any reason to 
complain, or any motive for complaining, of the 
manner in which the affairs of the club are con- 
ducted. But, still, the Carlton is a_ historic 
institution, in which everyone acquainted with the 
political history of the century must feel some sort 
of interest. When the committee of the Carlton 
elected Mr. Hooley for distinguished services to the 
Tory party, they probably knew no more about him 
than that he was willing to ruin a Radical con- 
stituency and to subscribe lavishly towards the 
expenses of elections. They probably feel now that 
it would have been better to make some further 
inquiries. But they could not be expected to be 
more particular than the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s. Against Lord Abergavenny there is nothing 
to be said. He keeps the bag. He takes what he 
can get for the party, and by him the largest contri- 
butions, without regard for their origin, are the most 
thankfully received. These party funds have taken 
the place of secret service money, which from the 
ume of Sir Robert Walpole to our-own was expended 
upon elections and electioneering. But secret service 
Was naturally not available for the Opposition, 
and the present arrangement is, at the least, 
a fairer one. It cannot, indeed, be on principle 
defended, because it is only an imperfect method of 
dealing with an acknowledged evil. Until Parlia- 
ment relieves poor men from a practical disqualifica- 
tion by placing the necessary expenses of a contest 
Upon rates and taxes, and by making unnecessary 
®xpenses illegal, party funds will remain, and men 
like Mr. Hooley will be able to render the only 
distinguished services in their power. The pecu- 
liarity of this case is that Mr. Hooley seems to 
‘ave supported constitutional principles, as they 
are called, with the money of his creditors, and 
not with his own. 








We repeat that if the members of the Carlton 
Club like to associate with Mr. Hooley, it is their 
own affair, and no one else’s. He is certainly quite 
good enough to associate with Sir William Marriott. 
Sir William is a curious illustration of the way 
we live now. He has been in Holy Orders. He 
has been a Liberal. He has sat on both sides of 
the House of Commons. He has been a Minister of 
the Crown. He is still a Privy Councillor, and until 
Mr. Hooley became bankrupt, he seems to have 
been Mr. Hooley’s odd man, He was introduced to 
Mr. Hooley by a person called Broadley, whose 
name has been too prominent in these proceed- 
ings, and whose presence in this country requires 
explanation. Hooley, Broadley, and Marriott seem 
to have been acting, if not harmoniously, yet con- 
spicuously together. Now Broadley gives Hooley the 
lie direct, and Marriott claims that he conferred upon 
Hooley a great obligation in ridding him of Broadley. 
In whatever these three worthies say of each other we 
think the public may safely concur; what they say 
of themselves should be received with more caution. 
Hooley says that he gave Marriott a thousand 
pounds for introducing him to the Carlton. Marriott 
replies that this cannot be true, because he did not 
introduce him to the Carlton. That is a quibble. 
Hooley was elected by the committee and required no 
proposer in the ordinary sense. Marriott admits having 
warmly urged his claims to election, and it was very 
soon after that event that he took from Hooley the 
cheque for a thousand pounds. It was to Marriott 
that the cheque for fifty thousand pounds was made 
out by which Hooley expected to purchase a Jubilee 
baronetcy. Mr. Middleton, the Conservative Manager, 
thought that the trick might be done and the oracle 
worked. But even the Prime Minister drew the line 
at Hooley, and the cheque was, after the Jubilee, 
returned. The Tories must be full of gratitude to 
Sir William Marriott. 

Baronetcies, and even higher distinctions, have, 
under successive Governments, been conferred 
upon political supporters for services rendered 
chiefly by the cheque-book. If Mr. Hooley’s 
financial position had not been suspected he might 
now be Sir Ernest or Sir Terah. No one is obliged 
to associate with a baronet. But a club is a social 
institution, and it seems rather hard that the 
committee should thrust upon the members men who 
have practically paid for their election. Mr. Hooley’s 
own ideas of mankind, if he could express them, 
would be curious and perhaps amusing. He was for 
many months surrounded by a hungry horde of 
grasping knaves, who would do anything for money, 
and nothing without. They seem to have been 
drawn from every class of society except the working 
class, and to have included a disproportionately large 
number of peers. These even had not the excuse of 
being in want. They had enough and more than 
enough to live on. But the love of money carried 
them away and blinded them to every consideration 
of self-respect. People of this sort do not know 
what to do with money when they have it. They 
squander it in ostentatious vulgarity, or get rid 
of it less irrationally in gambling. Hooley’s 
peers, his lords - in - waiting, were not, with one 
exception, known in public life. They were ciphers 
and nonentities, bought for their titles and 
not for their brains. It would be too much to 
expect that they would disabuse the speculative 
investor of the notion that men with handles to 
their names must be either competent or honest. 
They are often neither the one nor the other, and 
the legislation against sham directorates recom- 
mended by the Lord Chief Justice is urgently 
required. Meanwhile the Tory party owe Mr. 
Hooley’s creditors the sum of ten thousand pounds. 
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FINANCE. 


\ J] HILE political apprehension is very much less 

keen than it was before Lord Salisbury 
announced that the French Government had decided 
to withdraw Major Marchand, there is still a very un 
easy feeling in the City. Lord Salisbury’s speech, fol- 
lowed by the speeches of Sir E. Grey and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, together with the bitter tone of so many of the 
Paris newspapers, keep alive anxiety. Furthermore, 
the hitch in the negotiations between the United 
States and Spain, aud the disturbing condition of 
China, are always a danger. Under these circum- 
stances, it is natural that the public should refrain 
from incurring risks, and, as a matter of fact, there 
is just as little business going on upon the Stock 
Exchange as at any time during the past few 
months. Trade throughout the country is decidedly 
good. Up to the present time the internal trade 
of the country has not been affected by the 
war scare. But the Beard of Trade returns 
show that the political apprehensions have, to 
some slight extent, affected the foreign trade. 
On the other hand, there is a prospect of very much 
better business in the future,so faras the foreign trade 
is concerned, Our trade has suffered very severely 
from the Dingley Tariff passed by the United States 
Congress in the summer of last year. Now it is 
stated by Senator Hanna, President McKinley’s 
electioneering manager in 1896—and the statement 
is practically confirmed by Mr. Dingley—that the 
Tariff is to be reformed. If so, there will naturally 
be a decided increase in the exports of this 
country to the United States. Furthermore, the 
opening up of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines is likely to give an impetus to our 
trade. Probably the United States will get 
the bulk of the trade with Cuba and Porto Rico, 
but in the Philippines there ought to be a field 
for a considerable improvement in British trade. Of 
course, if war were to be renewed between the 
United States and Spain, fresh dangers would arise 
and fresh obstacles be interposed. But the belief of 
the City is that Spain has no means of renewing the 
conflict. Moreover, the City hopes that the excite- 
ment in Franca over the Fashoda incident will soon 
subside, and that a much more peaceful outlook will 
follow. If so, business will revive upon the Con- 
tinent and will react for good in this country. In 
the meantime there is very little investment going 
on here, and practically no speculation. And the 
same is true all over tke Continent. In the 
United States, on the other hand, trade is 
exceedingly good, and there is a very active 
speculation. The American people, apparently, 
are convinced that Spain is unable to renew the 
struggle, and that the Continental Powers will not 
intervene in the Philippines. Therefore, they hope 
that the acquisition of the new territories will give a 
very great stimulus to their trade; while the pros- 
pect of a reduction in the Tariff is likewise sure to 
stimulate business. Three good harvests in succession 
have enriched the farming classes, and enabled them 
to pay off a large proportion of their debts. They 
are buying goods more freely than of late. The rail- 
way companies are doing exceedingly well, and every- 
thing is looking most promising in the United States. 
Bat the British public, unwilling to incur risks, is 
not sharing in the speculation. On the other hand, 
American investors are buying good American bonds 
and good American shares in London in very large 
amounts. 

The Money Market is quite easy. The Bank of 
England has not continued borrowing in the open 
market in the active way it was expected, and 
naturally, therefore, has failed to get control of the 
market. In the meantime the funds in the open 
market have increased, and those who borrowed a 
little while ago from the Bank of England have been 
able to repay this week. Probably the Bank feels 
the danger of a crash in Berlin is past. Six or seven 








a . 
weeks have elapsed since the crisis began. There has 
been no failure of real importance; while the time 
given has enabled the wealthier people who were 
embarrassed to get together funds and to pay of 
obligations. Now that the tension between this 
country and France caused by the Fashoda incident 
has relaxed, it is hoped that the great French banks 
will not call in the funds invested in Germany, ang 
that thereby the Germans will be able to collect 
money enough to meet their pressing obligations, 
At the same time, there is no doubt that the 
embarrassments are serious, and that there is g 
very great lock-up. If the crisis in Berlin does not 
become worse, and if there is not a_ renewal 
of political alarm, the Directors of the Bank of 
England will probably be justified by the result, 
A fortnight ago they were very anxious to get 
control of the market, and having borrowed so much 
it would seem more business-like to have borrowed 
further, and so got control. But, for the reasons 
stated, the Directors probably think that it is un- 
necessary just now. Consequently the Directors of 
the Bank of England made no change in their rate 
of discount on Thursday. Meantime the India 
Council continues to sell its drafts very well. On 
Wednesday it offered for tender 40 lacs, and the 
applications exceeded 157 lacs. The whole amount 
offered was disposed of at rates ranging from ls, 334d, 
per rupee, to ls. 31d. per rupee. 

The St. Pasteur Liqueur Distillery Company 
(Limited) has a capital of £240,000 in £1 shares, of 
which 160,000 are offered tor subscription. The 
Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring and 
working a formula for producing a drink called the 
St. Pasteur Liqueur. The vendor has fixed the pur- 
chase price at £200,000, payable as to £380,000 in 
shares, £10,000 in cash, and the balance in shares 
or cash and shares, or cash, at the option of the 
Directors. 








INSURANCE. 

( PECIAL reference was made in a recent article to 
)\) a group of old-fashioned mutual life offices whose 
small but eminently profitable business had been 
built up on the strictest bases of caution and 
restraint, and whose characteristic attitudes of 
passivity were preserved even at the present time, 
when so many considerations urge a reasonable 
development of business. The records of these 
societies—their economy of management, financial 
strength, and well-maintained, bonus - producing 
powers—were seen to be in striking contrast to some 
of the larger companies previously dealt with in 
this column, particularly those which, disdaining 4 
gradual expansion of business, had suddenly ex 
changed respectable inactivity for reckless extension, 
with the deplorable results to which we have drawn 
attention. To present a further contrast with these 
latter concerns we select on this occasion one of the 
largest proprietary offices, the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company, as illustrative of 
what a big insurance company can do if the energy 
with which it conducts its operations is only tempered 
with prudence and a due sense of responsibility. 
The North British and Mercantile, of course, puts 
more new assurances on its registers in one year than 
the five non-commission-paying offices together do in 
eighteen months, and for this and other reasons cannot 
be brought into fair comparison with them. But ifone 
takes a certain big company recently referred to the 
figures of whose funds, annual business, and so forth 
are more on a plane with those of the North British 
and Mercantile, it is not difficult to see where 
one company is right and the other is wrong. Mach 
the same immense total.of sums assured under = 
policies is to be seen in each, but if there is no grea 
difference in quantity, the mortality experience over 
a reasonable period betrays a vital disparity in te 
quality. The expenses of the office not named, a 
are far and away in excess of those of the Nort 
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British, which have for years been well under 15 per 
cent. of the premium income. And, finally, while ex- 
travagance and rash management in one case has 
prought about diminished or inadequate surpluses at 
several successive valuations, the presence of opposite 
qualities in the administration of the North British 
and Mercantile has led to substantial and increasing 
surpluses being brought out by the actuarial inves- 
tigations made over a corresponding period. It is 
certainly a fact that the bonus of the North 
British and Mercantile fell slightly at the last 
valuation, but special circumstances for which 
the Company could not be blamed were mainly the 
cause of that, and the strengthening of the reserves 
which was then effected—a step in itself promissory 
of good results at the next investigation—was, we 
think, compensation for the temporary disappoint- 
ment to which the policyholders were subjected. 

The North British and Mercantile may be de- 
scribed on the whole as a company which achieves 
success by subordinating its enterprise and vigour 
to certain obvious principles of prudence. Although 
the “new business” figures are among the largest 
annually reported by British life offices (nearly a 
nillion and three-quarters in sums assured were 
added last year), it certainly does not pay an 
extravagant price for its business; and, although 
it has won considerable popularity by the 
returns it has been able to make to its policy- 
holders, the fact that it has also met the falling 
rate of interest by reducing the rate assumed 
for valuation purposes at every quinquennial 
investigation since the year 1880 shows also that 
due attention has been paid to the proper strengthen- 
ing of the reserves. Meanwhile the North British and 
Mercantile continues a prosperous and increasing 
trade. Its total life funds (exclusive of funds re- 
served for liabilities under annuity contracts) have 
accumulated to over seven and a half millions, and 
three-quarters of a million roughly represents its 
income from premiums alone. With its active 
organisation and high repute with the insuring 
public the Company is likely to remain established 
in the front rank of British life offices. There is, 
indeed, little doubt that it will retain its position so 
long as a watchful eye is kept, as heretofore, on the 
financial health of the Company and the methods of 
management remain not less astute and capable than 
they are at the present time. 

_ As a fire office the North British and Mercantile 
is, Of course, well known as one of the great British 
companies whose operations extend all over the 
civilised world. Only the Royal and the Liverpool 
and London and Globe have passed it in magnitude 
of premium revenue, and the profitable character of 
the trade done by the North British—taking an 
average over any considerable period—is in itself 
evidence of the experience and judgment that underlie 
tae energy exhibited in the working of the Company’s 
huge business. It would be difficult to assign a limit 
to the possibilities of extension in a business so firmly 
established, and which has now, naturally, acquired 
4 spontaneous growing-power of its own. So far, 
Owever, as the last two years are concerned, 
the North British and Mercantile seem to have 
preferred a slight curtailment to further ex- 
tension. The last fire report, for instance, 
gives the net fire premiums received as £1,433,829, 
4&8 against £1.463435 in the preceding, and it is 
hoteworthy thar £405,007 of the gross premiums in 
1897, and £336010 in 1896, were paid away to 
reassuring offices. Doubtless the management in 
its experience has come to the conclusion that it 
8 not wise to have too much at risk on a certain 
ma of property, and has, in such cases, limited 
the liabilities of the Company accordingly. The 
great fires of last winter—Cripplegate and Mel- 
ourne—would seem to point the wisdom of this 
“nclusion (as, for instance, that careful society, the 
to ny in-Hand Insurance Company, will be the first 
lo admit) ; and it is interesting to recall that the 

8s of the North British, in the first big fire at least, 





was quite small in comparison with those of other 

leading offices. On the whole, last year’s fire account 

is fairly illustrative of the Company’s trading. The 

losses were about 56 per cent. of the premiums, and 

the expenses 33'8 per cent., so that a substantial 

— remains, representing a clear profit of 
51,337. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDA Y.—The announcement that Mr. T. P. 

O'Connor has begun an action for libel against 
Mr. Barry O'Brien because of certain statements 
contained in the Life of Mr. Parnell, just written 
by the latter gentleman, astonished all who heard it 
yesterday. My personal relations both with Mr. 
O'Connor and with Mr. O'Brien make it impossible 
for me to discuss the action taken by the former on 
its merits ; but everybody is surprised that a gentle- 
man who has himself written so much and so freely, 
and who wields his pen with so much power, should 
fly to a court of law to obtain redress for what he 
considers to be a misstatement of his action on a 
certain occasion of historic interest. I should cer- 
tainly have thought that Mr. O’Connor would have 
felt confident of his own ability to vindicate himself 
without needing to call in the aid of the legal 
profession. 

Lord Salisbury’s indiscretion—happily not a very 
serious one—in his Guildhall speech is having its due 
effect. Mr. Henry Norman called public attention 
to it in a letter which The Times treated with some- 
thing like disdain. But to-day even The Times seems 
to have awoke to the fact that the Prime Minister 
did not use the happiest language in his reference to 
American politics. Fortunately the New York Press 
seems to take the indiscretion with good nature, and 
one may hope that a mere phrase of dubious meaning 
will not be allowed to affect that growing friendli- 
ness between England and America which is by far 
the most hopeful of the signs of the times. 

Monday.—Sir Edward Grey’s speech on the rela- 
tions of England and France is, on the whole, the 
fullest and clearest exposition of the situation we 
have yet had. It will go far towards enlightening 
public opinion, not only in this country but abroad, 
with regard to the history of the relations of the 
two countries in recent years. That such enlighten- 
ment is needed, especially on the other side of the 
Channel, is very evident. The French, with certain 
notable exceptions, are clearly bent upon nursing 
their wrath over the Fashoda incident, and are 
looking for every possible excuse for maintaining 
an attitude of almost open hostility to this country. 
It would be well that reasonable Frenchmen 
should be convinced of the fact that the action 
we took with regard to the Marchand expedition 
was only taken after very grave provocation 
had been received by England. Perhaps when 
they are convinced of this fact, they will get rid of 
the delusion that it is Great Britain which has been 
the aggressor. In the meantime there seems to be 
a growing revolt in Paris against the Russian 
alliance, from which France has hitherto gained so 
little and for which she has had to pay so dearly. The 
general situation does not really improve with the 
passage of time. It is still disturbed and perplexing, 
and even sanguine people dread the future. 

Sir Edward Grey is one of the two or three men 
who have risen markedly in popularity and in the 
resp2ct of the general public of his country since 
the crisis in our relations with France took place. 
There is no question that Lord Rosebery has attained 
a height of influence and of popularity such as even 
he never possessed before, and his position in English 
public life is higher than it was before he retired 
from *the leadership, whilst it has the additional 
advantage of being a position of complete indepen- 
dence. Mr. Asquith’s admirable speeches have made 
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a great impression upon the public and strengthened 
his hold upon his party ; and now Sir Edward Grey, 
by the line which he has followed, has made the 
general public recognise a fact long known to the 
initiated, that the Liberal party possesses in him a 
potential Foreign Secretary who, working under a 
chief with whom he was in full sympathy, would be 
capable of adding to the best traditions of the Foreign 
Office. After all, the Fashoda incident has not been 
without its uses to the political life of the country. 

Tuesday.—Sir William Marriott's examination in 
connection with the statements of the notorious 
Mr. Hooley have stimulated rather than satisfied 
public curiosity. Sir William admits having re- 
ceived a thousand pounds from Mr. Hooley about 
the time of the election of the latter to the Carlton 
Club, but denies that it was given as a commission 
for securing his election. At the same time he 
admits that he interested himself in order to 
facilitate Mr. Hooley’s admission to that august 
institution, and by his own acknowledgment he was 
concerned in payments of large amount, which Mr. 
Hooley either gave or was prepared to give to the 
Tory party. It will be interesting to see what 
action the Committee of the Carlton Club 
may see fit to take in connection with this 
matter of Mr. Hooley’s election. The _ state- 
ment that transactions of this kind are common 
in both parties, and that men are elected to Liberal 
as well as Conservative clubs in consideration of 
payments to the party funds, is absolutely untrue. 
No man was ever elected a member of Brooks’s or 
the Reform on these grounds, and it is with these 
clubs that the Carlton takes rank on the Tory side. 
It is to be hoped that even at the Carlton the circum- 
stances of Mr. Hooley’s election were exceptional. 
The public may now very properly demand a schedule 
showing the names of the men who received money 
during Mr. Hooley’s meteoric career, and the services 
for which such money was paid. 

Mr. Davitt is ill-advised in continuing to try to sow 
seeds of discord between Great Britain and the 
United States. He serves nobody by this policy of 
hatred to Iingland. Least of all does he serve the 
cause of Ireland by it. In his letter in the West- 
ninster Geavette this afternoon he shows not only 
his bitterness against England, but his gross igno- 
rance of history. The great masses of the English 
people were in favour of the North during the 
American Civil War, as everybody who lived 
amongst them at that time knows. But, on the 
other hand, the overwhelming majority of the Irish 
people were on the side of the Secessionists. If Mr. 
Davitt had remembered this fact, he would prob- 
ably have paused before writing his unfortunate 
letter glorifying Russia and calumniating England. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech has added 
nothing to our knowledge of the current situation. 
It was clear and forcible, as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches generally are; but it was in itself a mere 
echo of the speeches delivered by the Prime Minister, 
Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey. Its most 
notable feature was the fact that for once the 
Colonial Secretary had to refrain from any exhibition 
of bitter partisan spirit. There is no party at this 
moment, so far as the great foreign question is con- 
cerned—or, rather, there is only one party, and that 
party is under the dual leadership of the present 
and the late Prime Ministers. Three weeks ago there 
were some Liberals who were either doubtful as to 
the wisdom of Lord Salisbury’s policy towards 
France or openly hostile to it. I cannot find any 
such persons now. All over the country the 
support of politicians of all shades of opinion is 
given to the policy which was first stated by Sir 
Edward Grey, as the mouthpiece of Lord Rosebery, 
and subsequently adopted by Lord Salisbury and 
his Cabinet. There has never been, within my 
recollection, such a movement of public opinion as 
this. It is not as if the country was acting wnder 
some wild impulse. Its unanimity and its deter- 
mination have grown steadily ever since the Fashoda 
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incident came to light, and it was seen that the 
leaders on both sides were in unison as to the course 
to be pursued. 

The “honours” recorded in the papers this 
morning have been well-earned. None will give 
more general satisfaction than the knighthood 
bestowed upon Admiral Noel. He has done his work 
excellently in Crete, and to him more than to any 
other single person is due the fact that the island 
has now been delivered from its Turkish oppressors, 
Sir Francis Grenfell’s appointment as Governor of 
Malta is another well-merited reward for great 
services. There is hardly a more dignified or 
pleasant post open to a soldier than this. The 
appointment leaves vacant the Commandership of 
the English forces in Egypt. If Lord Kitchener 
does not become Governor-General of the Soudan 
and Bahr-el-Ghazal he will no doubt obtain this 
post. 

Thursday.—There is a curious outburst of 
splenetic impertinence in Mr. Chamberlain's speech 
last night. When he talked about Liberals who were 
“little Englanders” in office and the “ biggest kind 
of Englanders” out of office, he showed that he had 
been hit “on the raw” by the criticisms which have 
been passed upon the policy of imbecile irresolution 
which he and his colleagues have followed in the Far 
East. But if he bad been wiser he would have kept 
his temper, and remembered that only the other day 
his own colleagues were so far in doubt as to how 
the “strong” line on the Nile was going to succeed 
that they went about announcing that they were 
only carrying out the policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. The truth is that Mr. Chamberlain has 
not liked to see the wonderful change that has 
come over the opinion of the British public with 
regard to Lord Rosebery and the other leaders 
of the Liberal party during the last few weeks. It 
is gall and wormwood to him to know that there are 
other men whose reputation for courage and resolu- 
tion stands even higher than his own. So long as he 
could enjoy a monopoly of these qualities he was 
not greatly troubled by the criticisms upon his 
colleagues in the present Government ; but now that 
he sees that the public have found strength of will 
and clearness of purpose among those who are not 
tainted by association with the Tory Cabinet, he is 
naturally disturbed. 

There is serious trouble, I hear, at the Carlton 
Club in connection with the Hooley revelations. 
One section of the members wishes to hold Sir 
William Marriott responsible for everything that 
has happened, whilst another section blames the 
Committee. The business is likely to lead to a 
serious conflict of views within the club. The 
attempts which have been made in some quarters to 
prove that what happened in connection with Mr. 
Hooley's attempt to win a baronetcy is a matter of 
common occurrence when the Liberals are in office, 
are a wholly unfounded calumny. 7 

Friday.—The meteoric Emperor has again 
surprised us all by a change of plans. One cannot 
be far wrong in attributing his sudden return to 
Berlin to political affairs. The truth is that, like 
the redoubtable Mr. Chamberlain, he has been “ out 
of the bill” longer than he likes. Europe has been 
passing through a grave crisis, and he has had no 
finger in the pie. The chief wonder is that he has 
tolerated this unnatural state of things so long. 
Whether his return to his capital will make any 
real difference in the state of affairs it is impossible 
to say. Indeed, there never was a time when it 
was more difficult than it is just now to forecast the 
course of events. Nobody seems to know what has 
been happening below the surface of late, and nobody 
can tell what events are impending. But there 1s 
general uneasiness, and that feeling of apprehensio’ 
is not lessened by a perusal of the foolish speeches “ 
Mr. Chamberlain and the babbling talk of Lor 
Lansdowne. If our fate isin the hands of these 
gentlemen there is good reason for alarm as to our 
future. 
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A MILLIONAIRE’S OPPORTUNITY. 





T is to be feared that millionaires, as a class, are 
not always as grateful as they should be for the 
advice tendered them by disinterested friends as to 
the best means of disposing of their superfluous 
thousands. Whether a man has succeeded to an 
ancestral fortune, or has built up one by his own 
energy and foresight, he is apt to think that he 
knows as well as, if not better than, anybody else 
how to spend it. And there is something to be said 
for the millionaires. The history, not of our own 
eountry only, but of every civilised country, is 
studded with acts of private munificence which 
have reflected honour on the donor and conferred 
lasting benefits on the public. But the complaint is 
sometimes heard that millionaires lack imagination. 
They will, it is said, devote their wealth to erecting 
some great public building which will be a permanent 
monument to their munificence, but less tangible 
objects of public utility fail to interest them. We 
are by no means sure that the complaint is well 
founded. But what is certain is that there is, at the 
present moment, a unique opportunity for some man, 
blessed with a large superfluity of this world’s goods, 
to prove that he at least is not deficient in that larger 
imagination which sees, in a great service rendered 
to science, a monument more lasting than bricks or 
marble. 

It is some four or five years since the project 
for a new scientific expedition to the Antarctic first 
began to be seriously discussed. Sir John Murray, 
of the Challenger, was one of the earliest, as he is 
stillone of the most persistent, advocates of the need 
for such an expedition, and a paper by him read 
before the Royal Geographical Society may be said 
to have marked the opening of the campaign. Since 
that paper was read every scientific body of any 
importance in the country has pronounced in favour 
ef an expedition, equipped with the latest inventions 
of science, and on a scale which would secure that 
adequate results would be obtained. Meetings 
have been held under the auspices of the Royal 
Society and the Royal Geographical Society, 
at which the most eminent scientific authorities, 
not only in Great Britain but on the Continent, with 
én unanimity not always to be found even among 
scientific men, have explained the benefits which 
would result to every department of physical science, 
if a series of observations, extending continuously 
over at least two years, could be made in the 
South Polar area—the largest unexplored area of 
the earth’s surface—by competent authorities. 
There can be no dispute as to the accuracy of 
that assertion. On the Continent it is recognised as 
true no less clearly than in England. All the circum- 
stances appeared to point to a work so universally 
recognised as necessary being undertaken by the 
Government. It is one of our proudest national 
boasts that we have in all the quarters of the globe 
stood in the very forefront of discovery. Especially 
is this true of maritime discovery and the Polar 
regions, As Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hamilton took 
Occasion recently to remind us, “For the past 
hundred and fifty years discovery has been con- 
sidered part of the work of the navy.” In his 
admirable presidential address at the opening meet- 
mg of the new session of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Sir Clements Markham gave chapter and 
verse for this assertion, and it has remained for the 
present Government to break the tradition so closely 
associated with our empire of the seas. The 
efinite—and we presume we must say the final— 
refusal of the Government to undertake the organisa- 
ion of a national expedition, to complete the work 
of Ross and the Challenger, places the country in an 
— position. If we could afford to wait for 
& lew years, the decision of Lord Salisbury and the 
- ~ epg of the Exchequer would not matter so 
Mow ; for, as Sir Clements Markham hinted on 

Onday evening, not only do Governments change, 








but members of the Government change their minds 
when public opinion is brought to bear on them 
with sufficient force. But the plain truth is that 
if we are not to fall hopelessly behind in the 
generous rivalry with other nations, we must make 
up our minds at once what we are going to do. 
Apart from the small Belgian expedition under 
M. Gerlache, which has already set out, Germany 
is preparing an expedition which will leave for the 
Southern Seas in 1900. The German Government, 
less timid than our own, is contributing handsomely 
towards the cost, and we may be sure that nothing 
will be wanting to ensure the complete success of 
the expedition. Science knows no country, and 
scientific men in Great Britain welcome the appear- 
ance of German scientists in the Antarctic field, but 
there is room in that vast area for the co-operation 
of many expeditions, and Germany is asking us what 
we, who have hitherto held the first place, are 
going to do. The Government has declined all help. 
But that does not conclude the question. If Sir 
Clements Markham could point to the brilliant 
deeds of former Governments, when our wealth was 
a mere fraction of what it now is, and our fleet bore 
no comparison to the monster navies that to-day 
carry the British flag in every sea, he could also 
point to a long line of merchant princes who had 
contributed with a lavish hand to the work of 
exploration. Private munificence has often before 
now supplemented the efforts of the Government, 
and private munificence will, we cannot doubt, not 
be wanting now that it is a question not of sup- 
plementing but of supplying the place of Govern- 
ment action. 

It is here, as it seems to us, that the millionaire 
with an imagination may find his opportunity. The 
work is to be done. A joint committee of the Royal 
Society and of the Royal Geographical Society has 
been formed, and the council of the latter society has 
headed a subscription list with a donation of £5,000. 
We presume that a formal appeal will shortly be 
made to other learned societies, and to private in- 
dividuals, and the sum required, whatever it may be, 
will no doubt be raised. It is said that for a sum of 
a hundred thousand pounds two ships could be fitted 
out with all the latest instruments, and commissioned 
with a full scientific staff, to spend two years in the 
Antarctic Seas. The details of the expedition 
have been carefully thought out, the leading 
scientists in every department are ready to give 
their services in the work of organisation, volunteers 
are straining at the leash ; the money alone is want- 
ing. There must be dozens, it may safely be said 
hundreds, of men in these islands who could, at 
comparatively trifling inconvenience and at no 
sacrifice of their personal comfort, supply the whole 
sum for which the presidents of the two societies 
are asking. Is it too much to expect that among 
the many rich men, whose wealth far exceeds their 
personal needs, one will be found to whom this 
appeal speaks with persuasive tongue? The work is 
worth doing. It wi!! confer a lasting benefit on 
humanity, it will uphold the national honour, and 
it will bring honourable and enduring fame to the 
man who enables it to be done. And as even mil- 
lionaires are human, it need not be overlooked 
that the man who stepped into the breach and 
took upon his own shoulders the task which -the 
Government has declined, would establish an in- 
dubitable claim to such public recognition as he 
cared to accept. Honours are bestowed for a great 
variety of reasons, some of which, as we have 
recently had opportunity of learning, do not bear 
too close investigation; but there can be no more 
honourable way of establishing a title to those 
public recognitions which none but fools affect to 
despise, than by undertaking a great national 
service. And when the opportunity of rendering a 
great national service is linked with the opportunity 
of conferring a lasting benefit on humanity, the 
conjunction is one which even a millionaire can 
searcely afford to let pass. 
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JOHN BLACKWOOD.* 





HE third volume of the “ Annals of a Publishing 
House” lacks the interest of its predecessors. 
Mrs. Gerald Porter uses her materials with zeal; but 
they are not as rich in character and anecdote as the 
stores which were at the disposal of Mrs. Oliphant. 
The earlier years of “ Maga” were far more eventful 
than the later, though there was no decline in 
editorial sagacity when John Biackwood took the 
helm. His daughter has given us a faithful portrait 
of him—kindly, keen-witted, steeped in the political 
prejudices of his family, convinced that “ Gladstone 
and Bright” will ruin the country, and that the 
extension of the franchise, though a_ wicked 
manceuvre in the hands of the Whigs, is a national 
blessing when engineered by Disraeli. Quaint 
animosities crop up in these recollections. John 
Blackwood had a whimsical dislike of John Stuart 
Mill. How dared the fellow publish his doubts about 
religion? He might be a very worthy man in his 
private relations, but the doubts of “ good sceptics ” 
ought not to be paraded before the world, filling 
orthodox minds with uneasiness. This summed up 
John Blackwood’s opinion of philosophy. But if he 
could not stand speculative doubt, he was equally 
hostile to Scotch bigotry, and expressed himself 
very freely about Sabbatarianism and the Shorter 
Catechism. In a word, he was one of those excel- 
lent men whose views are of small moment compared 
with the practical value of their conduct. He was an 
administrator, not a thinker; and in his true sphere 
he had those qualities of judgment and sympathy 
which endear an editor to his contributors. He 
nursed the diffident genius of George Eliot with the 
finest tact when the smallest discouragement would 
have cured her of authorship. He adapted himself 
at once to the eccentricities of Charles Lever, then a 
disappointed exile, who was cheered and stimulated 
by this Scotch editor he had never seen. It was 
in the pages of “Maga” that Lever figured as 
Cornelius O'Dowd, and the specimens Mrs. Porter 
gives of his shrewd and humorous commentary 
remind us that “Maga” was all the better for 
this Irish infusion. Cornelius O'Dowd was not a 
philosopher with advanced ideas, but he introduced 
20t only the element of fancy, but also a subtle 
suggestion of manners into the polemics of Black- 
wood's, With many endearing qualities, “Maga” 
has always been crude in the department of amenities. 
Colonel Edward Hamley explains to John Blackwood 
why “ Yankees” must not be treated with civility. 
“Judicial calm” is wasted on them. Certainly 
** Maga” has never overdone this attribute. 

Scotch Toryism is nourished entirely by senti- 
ment, and sentiment made John Blackwood a strong 
partisan of the South in the American Civil War. 
It is not easy at this time of day to understand why 
anybody sympathised with the South; but Black- 
wood appears to have regarded Lincoln as a despot 
and the Southern slave-owners as the patterns of 
chivalry. His daughter inherits these emotions, and 
gives an unconsciously funny description of Jeffer- 
son Davis. In her eyes he was “the gallant leader 
of the Confederate Army,” “ the hero of Bull’s Run.” 
“His fine figure was seen to great advantage on 
horseback, and he looked like a cavalry officer all 
over.” Mrs. Porter ought to have submitted this 
passage to some competent adviser, who would have 
told her that Jefferson Davis was not a soldier but 
an attorney, that “ Bull's Run” was Bull Run, and 
that Davis did not lead the Confederate Army there 
or anywhere else. His abilities were mediocre, and 
his personal appearance was not in the least ro- 
mantic. Strange that Jefferson Davis, whom history 
has extinguished, should survive in this incongruous 
romance! John Blackwood was fond of asserting 
that Mr. Gladstone had truckled to America, America 
being the Federal Union which “the hero of Bull's 


*“ William Blackwood and His Sons. Vol. II.—John Black- 
wood,” By Mrs. Gerald Porter. Edinburgh: W. Blackwood & Sons. 











Run” wanted to break up. There are traditions 
which are injudicious even in the Blackwood family, 
and one of them is this perverse notion, carefully 
enforced by Mrs. Gerald Porter, that England ought 
to have helped the South to destroy the Power 
which at this moment, in spite of Mr. Michael Davitt, 
promises to be our most potent ally. 

Next to Jefferson Davis, the personality which 
seems to linger most tenaciously in this lady’s regard 
is that of Kinglake. “The temptation is very great 
to go on quoting from this pleasant correspondent,” 
The quotations are nothing but dull commonplaces, 
which are not justified now even by the fact that 
the Blackwoods published Kinglake’s interminable 
history. John Blackwood had the strange idea that 
Bulwer Lytton was a statesman. It appears to have 
been founded on the discovery that, in his relations 
with his publisher, Bulwer was “a shrewd, practical 
man.” We have a graphic sketch of Tennyson at 
Freshwater in 1858, where John Blackwood found 
him “living in a little world of his own, and taking 
things on hearsay from his satellites.” Then and 
always he was incensed against critics. “With 
every respect and admiration for Tennyson,” writes 
Blackwood three years later, “I think he is childish 
about criticisms. His adulators spoil him. Would 
he have people say that they admire what they 
do not admire in his poetry?” The warmest 
affection would not induce this sturdy Scot to abate 
his independence of judgment. He was deeply 
attached to Thackeray, but he remarked upon “ The 
Virginians,” when the burden of that unwieldy 
book was pressing sorely on the author, “ He must 
improve much, or the book will not keep up his 
reputation.” None knew so well as Blackwood that 
Thackeray’s personal character was not easily trans- 
lated to a generation which but dimly understood 
him. Somebody sent to “ Maga” after Thackeray's 
death an article containing the common misconcep- 
tions of the great writer, who was then supposed to 
be acynic. “Ido not care much for the stories you 
give,’ wrote Blackwood to the author of this article. 
“He used to tell such stories in a pitying, half- 
mocking way, in which it was impossible to say 
how much was sincerity and how much sham, But 
when he dropped that vein, and spoke with real 
feeling on men and things that he liked, the 
breadth and force of his character came out, 
and there was no mistake about his sincerity. 
But the gift of irony may well obscure the genius of 
an English novelist for at least a generation. Pos- 
sibly there is a touch of it that escaped Black wood 
in a letter where Thackeray recalls “ your saying, 
‘None of us had ever depicted a young Huglish 
gentleman,’ and I thought I could and did. You 
yourself are unwittingly the author of Lord Crewe. 
We are not familiar with “ Lord Crewe,” but Lord 
Kew we know and love. Gentlemen, young and old, 
said Stevenson, “came from Thackeray's pen by 
nature,” and no wonder he could not always re- 
member their names, even when he was told to his 
face by an intimate friend that he was deficient 1D 
his portraiture of the species. 








ON READING AS A NARCOTIC. 


——~>9=———— 


j E that, in the legend, made two blades of grass 

to spring up where one had been growing, } 
rightly looked upon as a benefactor of his kind. 
But no less a god was the Indian Bacchus, who 15 
fabled to have first brought into the parts of Asia 
Minor, nay to Thebes and the sacred bill of 
Cithzron, the pleasant madness of the grape 
Long afterwards, Sir Walter Raleigh—if it was not 
somebody else—opened the gates of Paradise to 
believers in the all-embracing, cloud-compelling faith 
and practice of the Lady Nicotine. With todacce 
the great Captain narcotised the world. And o 
it were as cheap as it is widespread, who ware 
desire to supplant this benumbing and beatiiic her 
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— 
in favour of drugs more sophisticated? Never- 
theless, custom and Chancellors of the Exchequer do 

rsuade us to look round for another kind of 
intoxicant, which, while it escapes the direct 
taxation that pursues tobacco like a Frankenstein 
called into being amid its fumes, shall, with a 
serious English make-believe, profess to be instruc- 
tion, knowledge, the light of the mind, the spirit’s 
abulum, good for all ages, sexes, and conditions, 
although it is, in fact, as deep a narcotic as opium, 
hemlock, or the divine smoke-wreath itself. This 
universal torpid is reading. 

Not every kind of reading, doubtless. We put 
on one side that reading which is wrestling with an 
angel in the dark, where mind struggles with mind, 
the disciple is locked in a heavenly combat with his 
teacher, and new creative thoughts flash from the 
page into the brain, as sparks smitten out of the 
anvil by incessant hammering. Such active read- 
ing takes the elements offered it up into its own 
fame, and there transmutes them by an alchemy 
no less potent than eager, to the quintessence of 
personality, making that which was outside it 
and merely strange a part of the innermost self. 
But pass down a corridor-train and watch the 
faces of them that read in it their magazines, news- 
papers, novels, 7%t-Bits, Scraps, Answers, and three- 
pennyworths of short stories; their paragraphs of 
varieties, and four-line American jokes; their cricket 
scores and sporting news, and columns of advertise- 
ments. Though money or place should be their 
object, and gambling their intention, yet is the 
narcotic influence plainly to be seen in their eyes 
and lips—their very expression is half asleep, 
and here is the stage far down on the path of 
Nirvana, whither they have arrived. Until this day 
women light neither pipe nor cigarette in railway 
carriages; but they read, and the effect is much 
the same. Imagination wakes, yet languidly; 
judgment sleeps. The dangerous mental twilight, 
called by the French reverie, sets in. One train of 
impressions follows another without logical sequence, 
or sifting out of the irrational, or revolt against 
the anarchic, or indignation at the too suggestive. 
Lotus-eaters, “falling asleep in a half dream,” 
these multitudes drowse and stupefy themselves 
by a whirling dance of images, good or bad, 
clean or unwholesome, ludicrous, trivial, vulgar, 
and sometimes criminal, that come and _ go, 


race and run, strike the fancy as they fleet 
by, and, though forgotten, have done their 
work of narcotising the nobler parts. To 


weaken the judgment, to blunt the finer instincts, 
to produce a vague familiarity with evil, and to 
throw into circulation a vast number of doubtful 
ideas, that is the effect of reading for reading’s sake, 
as a pastime, where no faculty is called into exercise 
beyond the taking in of superficial phantasms and 
filmy vapours, on which the hurly-burly of existence 
is painted in flickering evanescent tenes. The sparks 
as they fly round produce no definite figure. Ask 
the smoking gentleman at your left where are all the 
clouds he has blown during his enjoyment of the 
weed. Even there may we find the images past 
numbering that our intellectual narcotic has thrown 
upon the screen. Who could undergo an examination 
in last year’s smart paragraphs and escape being 
ploughed? Not one, though he had the memory of 
Tom Macaulay and the conscientiousness of Carlyle. 
Then it does not matter, and result is negative, a 
round O like that of Giotto. Tarry a little before 
drawing so comfortable a conclusion. Is the smoker, 
though all his tobacco has been spent and now 
elongs to the invisible, even as the non-smoker ? 
Does the habit of opium leave a man where it found 
him? Something has changed, and probably for the 
Worse, A dream which lasts over days and months, 
Which is full of incoherencies, which never submits 
to reason or judgment, cannot fail to produce a 
Singular dulness in our handling of real things. 
fom the dreamer, as is well known, incidents, 
Owever monstrous or forbidding, call forth no 





exclamation of surprise. He regards them with 
emotions, it may be, akin to joy or fear; but his 
moral sense, lying dead asleep, neither welcomes 
them nor casts them out. He has sunk to a lower 
level, at which the strictly human quality of actions 
disappears, and nothing remains but their value as 
feelings or images. The ethical temper consists 
altogether in discrimination; but to discriminate 
we must judge, to judge we must make an effort, 
and to make an effort we must be awake. Relaxa- 
tion, drifting down a stream of disconnected 
thoughts, is too lazy for all this; it prefers to be 
passive and somnolent; but, meanwhile, a new 
atmosphere is coming round it, and when it would 
step ashore the climate has altered. 

The immortals, or as we say, the classics, will not 
let themselves be read after this fashion. They live 
in too strenuous an air; the language they employ, 
however entertaining, has a fire which quickens 
where it falls ; their beauty and grace make a demand 
on our spiritual vision, and we must see eye to eye 
with them, or we shall miss the landscape they 
are looking upon in their godlike, not narcotic, 
trance. Does it not seem ever so much less 
trouble to lounge with our pipe in our mouth, 
and just think of nothing at all except what 
will spring up of itself, hang about us an idle 
moment, and then float off into the chaos whence it 
came? Thus the millions read, and will not touch 
the noblest books, and pass no clear opinion upon 
the ignoble, and think, as their proverb assures 
them, it will be all the same in a hundred years. 
What they want is amusement just now—to look 
out and not look in. The old religious name for this 
willing lapse into the external was “ distraction ”’— 
a word that in English bears a graver meaning, yet 
here appropriate enough. To be distraught is to 
have lost the power of judgment, to follow as a 
captive after loose impressions, and not to know 
the real from the imaginary. A character is 
nothing else than certain judgments constantly 
repeated until they have grown into a second 
nature. And though we may be led in forming 
our character to cultivate the dogmatic sense 
overmuch—it is said to be a Scottish failing—yet, 
as Carlyle tells us after the wise Antonine, dogmata, 
or fixed opinions, decide our happiness. Or, as 
Nietzsche insisted, and herein he knew what he was 
saying, “ Change the standard of values and you 
change the world.” 

It is this which narcotic reading effects, but not 
for the better. As we glide from judgments to 
emotions, and emotions are at the mercy of chance 
impressions submitted neither to test nor scrutiny, 
our whole nature falls forward into a dissolving 
dream. The man that dreams, said Aristotle, is 
always worse, ethically considered, than himself 
awake, and for a reason which will not be called in 
question; the instincts are then aroused, nor do they 
fear whip or bridle. And, as time goes on, familiarity 
with base ideas stands instead of judgment; old 
enemies, even, turn to friends if we have known them 
long enough. It would be feasible to prove that in 
such an indolent and stealthy fashion, without ex- 
amination or formal consent, laws of conduct have 
been admitted in the society of to-day which, forty 
years ago, were scouted as dangerous, vulgarising, 
and uncivilised. Philip drunk has put off the mind 
of Philip sober, and reading much about the un- 
desirable has made it to be desired. 








WORKMEN'S TRAINS FOR LONDON, 


OO 


HE daily newspapers and their readers seem 
T' scarcely to have realised the gravity of the 
situation created by the refusal of the railway 
companies having stations in London to comply 
with the wishes of the Board of Trade. Under 
the Cheap Trains Act of 1883 the companies were 
excused from a very large part of the passenger 
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duty hitherto payable, and as a consequence of that 
remission one company pays £120,000 less than 
it would otherwise have had to pay. But this 
remission was accompanied by a twofold obligation : 
first, to provide due and sufficient accommodation 
for passengers at a penny a mile, and, secondly, to 
provide “ proper and sufficient workmen’s trains . . 
for workmen going to and returning from their work 
at such fares and at such times between six o’clock 
in the evening and eight o'clock in the morning as 
appear to the Board of Trade to be reason- 
able.” The first duty has since been fairly 
performed by every railway company, except, 
perhaps, the Brighton Company. But the com- 
panies, with a few exceptions, have _ consist- 
ently tried to avoid giving a sufficient service 
of workmen's trains to meet the social need for 
attracting men from the slums to the suburbs. 
They do not like carrying people for less than a 
penny a mile, and some of them do not like carrying 
workmen at any price, so long as there is a possi- 
bility of getting middle-class passengers to fill the 
trains. The indifference of the companies to their 
legal obligations specially affects London, partly 
because of the mere vastness of the population, and 
partly because the tramways are so absurdly few in 
number and worked by such antiquated methods. 
But, so far, the pressure of public opinion, 
local authorities, and the Board of Trade has 
produced little result. In 1893, at the request of 
the London County Council, Mr. Mundella called a 
conference of delegates from the Council and repre- 
sentatives of the companies, but without result. 
Since then a few trains have been added after much 
correspondence and many interviews, and the London 
County Council have prepared some interesting sta- 
tistical reports. But the service remains scandalously 
insufficient. The London Reform Union, represented 
in Parliament by Mr. Lough, last February presented 
to Mr. Ritchie a list of 113 additional workmen’s 
trains which are urgently required. Mr. Ritchie 
carefully considered the demand, and “ having reason 
to believe,’ to quote the language of the Act, that 
the service was not satisfactory, prepared to insti- 
tute local inquiries in each district. Thereupon the 
companies, with very few exceptions, exercised their 
power under the Act to require that the matter 
shall be referred for the decision of the Railway 
Commissioners. They, in fact, refuse to be bound 
by the decision of a Government department, even 
with a Conservative at the head of it, and hope 
by a lengthy inquiry before a legal tribunal to 
exhaust the funds of the voluntary society which is 
trying to fight the battle of the working men. 

The London Reform Union are undoubtedly face 
to face with a very serious task. They have in 
effect to fight lawsuits with twelve different railway 
companies, and these lawsuits cannot be fought 
without great knowledge, not merely of the habits 
and needs of the London working men, where they 
work, where they live, and what rent they pay, but 
also of the management of great railways, with 
their multitude of junctions, and the difficulties and 
complications which daily arise in reconciling the 
needs of suburban, goods, or express traffic, not to 
speak of the running powers of other companies. 
Indeed, we doubt whether any voluntary organisation 
has ever undertaken so heavy a task, and it says 
much for the courage of Mr. Lough and his 
friends that they should not shrink from it. 
We trust they will receive adequate financial 
support from the London public, and all due 
assistance from the County Council and the Urban 
Councils in the suburbs in preparing their case. Of 
the Railway Commissioners, it must be remembered, 
one is a judge and the other two are railway 
experts, chosen for their knowledge of railways, but 
apt to take the companies’ view of the world. 
Luckily, however, at present the judge is Mr. 
Justice Wright, who is not likely to spare himself 
any trouble in getting at the case of the workmen. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since, as Secretary 











of the Royal Commission on the Truck Acts, hg 
watched in the early morning at Welsh collieries 
to discover how the law was abused, but he has not 
lost his keen social sympathies. Thus there is no 
reason to despair of the tribunal. The risk of 
failure lies rather in the inherent difficulty o§ 
proving such a case by the ordinary method of legal] 
evidence. If, for instance, the companies take 
the line of saying that they will be glad to 
run an additional train provided they are 
assured that two hundred working men yijl] 
use it, the difficulty of proving, even approximately, 
any such demand in specific cases will be very great, 
It would probably be possible to furnish such proof 
from stations along the Great Eastern Railway, 
because the considerable facilities there already 
given have created a suburban population which 
has grown so fast as to outgrow the facilities. But 
it is just where the service is worst that the diffi. 
culty of proof will be greatest. For instance, along 
the Great Northern line at places like Finchley, 
or along the Midland at Hendon, there are now 
only two or three workmen’s trains daily. These 
trains, however, are seldom full. The meagre. 
ness of the facilities has discouraged workmen from 
going to reside in those districts, though there is 
plenty of cheap land, healthily situated, awaiting 
the builder. The present residents would, most of 
them, prefer that the company should not run work- 
men’s trains, which would break up the rural nature 
of their surroundings, and the workmen locally em- 
ployed sometimes fear that increased facilities would 
mean an increase of rent owing to the increased 
competition for houses. 

The judicial form of inquiry may therefore have 
the effect, unless the Commissioners take a broad 
view, of increasing the obligations of the best 
companies and leaving the worst untouched. It is 
to be hoped they will give due weight to the general 
considerations, scarcely capable of formal proof, 
which doubtless weighed with Parliament when the 
Cheap Trains Act was passed. We have an enor- 
mous aggregation of people whose greatest difficulty 
is to find cheap, healthy, and convenient homes. 
The frequent trains between eight and ten o'clock 
have enabled the middle-class workers to find such 
homes in the suburbs. Wherever frequent cheap 
trains have been run between five and eight, homes 
for the wage-earners have sprung up with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and have at once been occupied. 
It is, therefore, as clear as anything can be made 
clear by a process of induction, that if similar 
cheap trains were run on all metropolitan railways 
they would bring the same results. At first they might 
not pay expenses; but this is not the test. The 
business of carrying workmen is almost a new 
business to some of the companies, and traders 
cannot expect a new business to pay at once. There 
is fair ground to presume that it would ultimately 
pay, partly owing to the profitable traffic of other 
kinds which will spring up with the extension of the 
town over the fields. The Great Eastern and South- 
Western have improved their service of workmen s 
trains more than any other companies, and their 
dividends have also been the most progressive. Thus 
there is a good primd facie case for requiring the 
worst companies to level themselves up to the 
standard of the best, unless they can show cause to 
the contrary ; and we trust that this is the way the 
Railway Commission will look at the problem. It 
is an especially grave grievance that the workmen’ 
trains cease at such an early hour, though so maby 
working men now begin work later than they 
used to. Thus a workman at West Drayton 
who wants to come in by a cheap train must 
be at the station at 558; all the later trains 
are run at ordinary fares. The latest worsmen® 
train from Enfield starts at 5.50 (Great Northern) of 
6.6 (Great Eastern). These are extreme cases, but a 
a general rule there is need for a change in the —_ 
at which the trains start in order to keep pace wit 
the change in social habits. In all these matters the 
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function of the Railway Commission will be rather 
legislative and departmental than judicial, and it is 
to be hoped that the Commissioners will take a less 
technical view than if they were deciding questions 
of undue preference. Whatever the result may be, 
the London Reform Union are to be congratulated 
on a very courageous effort. If they succeed, it will 
be no small thing to have succeeded against such 
serious odds, and the fruit of victory will be an im- 
provement in the health and happiness of working 
men and women and their children such as could be 
brought about by no other single reform. 





SUNDAY MUSIC, 


—_+o0 —— 


T will be interesting to see the effect of the recent 
decision on the subject of Sunday concerts, 
which may now be given without let or hindrance 
on condition that no profit be derived from 
them. Numbers of concerts take place in London 
every year, every month, and, during the season, 
every week, from which nothing but loss results. 
Such, however, is naturally not the object of the 
concert-giver. This enterprising personage aims, 
like other men of business, at a surplus of receipts 
over expenditure; and it is only in the case of 
concerts given by musicians with a view to artistic 
renown, that a deficit is accepted without a murmur. 
Now the artistic concert-giver has not yet made his 
appearance in connection with Sunday entertain- 
ments; which, up to the present time, have found 
but little support from the class to which the 
accomplished vocalist, the brilliant vir/woso, would 
look for appreciation. Many years must pass 
before the equivalent of a Richter concert or a 
Paderewski recital will be given in London on a 
Sunday, which in Paris would be the proper day for 
such performances. The leisured class, in which 
amateurs and connoisseurs of music are, for the 
most part, to be found, has so little to do on week 
days that on Sundays it likes to take a holiday. 
Madame Patti would probably find no difficulty 
in filling the Albert Hall on a Sunday afternoon or 
evening, since, apart from her attractiveness as a 
vocalist, she is one of the celebrities of the age 
whom thousands go to hear chiefly for the sake of 
being able to say that they have heard her. Excel- 
lent orchestral concerts, too, are given every Sunday 
afternoon at the Albert Hall by the complete band, 
ninety strong, of the Royal Artillery—the ordinary 
military band with strings added; and at Queen’s 
Hall by the excellent body of musicians over which 
Mr. H. J. Wood presides. But a Lamoureux concert, 
or a concert directed by Herr Mottl, would scarcely, 
on a Sunday, fill the half-guinea seats; and unless 
high prices were charged it would be difficult to 
meet the expense of a special orchestra, with a special 
conductor, 
_ Sunday concerts, meanwhile, are quite in their 
infancy. Scarcely more than a week has passed 
since it was for the first time authoritatively set 
forth on what terms they could be-given; and prob- 
ably many a musical speculator is considering how he 
can turn to the best advantage a rule by which he 
sat liberty to lose no matter how much money, but 
togain none. There is nothing to prevent him from 
engaging singers and musicians for Sunday con- 
certs at exceptionally high rates onthe understanding 
that at some other concerts they will sing or play for 
next to nothing; and it would surely be within the 
limits of the new rule that he should put himself 
down for a liberal salary as manager. Meanwhile to 
*Xpect anyone, even a concert-director, to give 
*ntertainments on the chance of losing money, with 
all prospect closed to him of lawful gain, is, to say 
tae least, unreasonable. By its own Sunday 
oncerts—its band performances, that is to say, on 
Sunday afternoons—the London County Council 
es not, of course, make money. But between a 








public body and a private individual there is a 
certain difference. Sunday music should be either 
encouraged or discouraged. At present, if offered 
in the form of indoor entertainments, it is just 
tolerated. The reasonable course to pursue would 
be to allow concert-managers to give the best 
possible entertainments without grudging them 
such profit as by good luck they may sometimes 
secure for themselves. The present system, by 
limiting the enterprise of concert-givers, is injurious 
to the public. 

It is something, however, to have arrived at the 
point that has been already reached. Not many 
years ago, Sunday concerts were already given 
in London, but with comparative secrecy, in 
clubs formed specially with a view to Sunday 
music, and on the understanding that no money 
could be taken at the doors. Occasionally entrance 
was forced by spies and informers bent on de- 
nouncing the Sabbath-breakers, and the names of 
the members were in several cases taken down and 
forwarded to those supposed to be in constant 
authority over them: colonels of regiments, chiefs of 
departments in the Civil Service, heads of business 
houses, and so on. At present one may attend a 
Sunday concert without being suspected of any 
looseness of principle. It is looked upon as scarcely 
worse than going to the theatre on a week day, and 
the number of persons who condemn theatre-going 
is, fortunately, always decreasing. To judge by 
the programmes of the music performed, the fre- 
quenters of Sunday concerts take no frivolous view 
either of music or of life. The works presented are 
all of a serious character, with oratorios and church 
services frequently among them. 








THE SULTAN’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, November 12th. 
T is generally believed at the Embassies that the 
situation at the Palace is more critical than 
it has been for a long time--that dissatisfaction 
with the government of the Camarilla there has 
reached higher and more influential quarters and 
is likely to make itself felt—that there is danger 
for the Sultan himself. That the dissatisfaction 
exists is certain. It is clear to everyone now that 
the war with Greece was a mistake. It was a 
war to save Crete or secure an equivalent in 
Thessaly. Crete has gone for ever, and Thessaly 
has been given back to Greece. The visit of the 
German Emperor is a poor consolation for this 
result. His friendship has been of no avail, and if, 
as is now generally believed by the Turks, Russia 
is about to take up the Armenian question, they 
know very well that no support is to be expected 
from him. The Sultan evidently knows that this 
dissatisfaction exists, for the secret police has never 
been so active as it is now, and the system of 
espionage has been extended to foreigners as well as 
to Christians and Turks. This discontent is not 
confined to Constantinople. It exists all through 
the Interior, and is kept up by the circulation of 
revolutionary papers and letters. This propaganda 
is purely Turkish, and is anti-Christian as well as 
hostile to the Sultan. Many persons here whose 
opinions are worthy of respect believe that a 

change of Government is to be expected any day. 
But there is another side to this question. There 
is no reason to expect any movement on the part of 
the common people. They are fatalists, and take 
what comes with indifference. It is Kismet. They 
will neither overthrow nor defend the Sultan. 
Among the official class there are probably quite 
as many who are interested in maintaining the 
present order of things as there are of those who 
would like to overturn it. Large numbers have 
grown rich during the past few years. There have 
been more houses and finer houses built by Turks 
in Constantinople since the massacres two years ago 
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than in the twenty years before that time, and the 
sale of expensive and luxurious furniture has never 
been so great as during these two years. There will 
be no revolution in Constantinople unless the Ulema 
desire it—and there is no evidence within my reach 
to show that they sympathise with the present dis- 
content which prevails in the official class. Perhaps 
they do, but in previous revolutionary movements 
here they have made no secret of their discontent. 
It is true, however, that we have never before had 
such a system of espionage as we have now. This 
makes secrecy more essential to success—and there 
may be some movement among them of which we 
know nothing—but on the whole I see no reason to 
expect any immediate change here. There are, no 
doubt, men in the Palace who would not hesitate to 
assassinate the Sultan if it were for their interest to 
do so; but while these men hate one another, they 
are bound together by a common interest to defend 
the life of the Sultan. If he were to die they would 
lose their places, their property, and perhaps their 
lives. There is, probably, much less danger of 
assassination than of revolution. Religious fanatics 
such as abound in Persia and in Arabia, who might 
commit such a crime, are not allowed to come here, 
and everything is done to conciliate the milder type 
of enthusiasts, of whom there are some among the 
Turks and more who come from Central Asia, espe- 
cially at the time of the pilgrimage. 

It is rather a curious fact that some of the articles 
glorifying the peculiar tenets of Islam, which fill 
the Turkish papers, are now translated and pub- 
iished in the French Servet, which is the organ of 
the Palace clique. Just now it is publishing a series 
of articles in defence of polygamy, which no English 
paper would dare to print, but which represents the 
institution as an absolute necessity based upon the 
nature of man, and which asserts, .mong other 
things, that Christian missionaries in Africa establish 
brothels beside their churches for the use of their 
converts. 

It is understood here that Prince George of 
Greece is to be appointed Governor of Crete as a 
final settlement of this question. Nothing but the 
annexation of the island to Greece could be more 
offensive to the Turks, and they naturally look upon 
it as a direct insult; but it is believed that the 
Sultan will not make any serious resistance. He 
kept his troops there up to the last minute in the 
hope that there would be a war over the Fashoda 
question, but he can do nothing more. It is a pity 
that Prince George is not better fitted for the place. 
There is a sort of poetic justice in the appoint- 
ment which makes it popular, and it opens the 
way for annexation to Greece, but it remains 
to be seen whether he has any latent qualities 
which may be brought out by exercise to make 
him a successful ruler of a turbulent people. It 
is plain that the present hydra-headed adminis- 
tration cannot last long. It must be said for 
England that, although she has suffered more from 
the Moslem population than any other Power, and 
has inflicted more severe punishment upon them, 
she has respected their rights and humoured their 
prejudices more caretuily than the other Powers—so 
much so that ber Consul and Colonel Chermside are 
regarded by the Christians as decidedly unfavourable 
to their interests. This friendliness to the Turk has 
been of no avail either here or in Crete. Here 
England is regarded as the great enemy and the 
chief cause of the loss of the island, while in 
Crete the Moslems attacked the English, rather 
than the Russians or French. It was a thankless 
task which Colonel Chermside undertook when he 
went to Crete, and he at least will be glad to sur- 
render his authority to Prince George. 

M. Cambon left Constantinople the day before 
yesterday to take charge of the French Embassy in 
London. He has been here all through the trying 
experiences of the last four years, and no Ambassador 
has more worthily represented the Christian states 
of Europe. Unhappily his influence here was 











——— 


nullified by the fact that he had but little influence 
with M. Hanotaux, who was ready to sacrifice every- 
thing here to the Russian Alliance, and paid no 
attention to his recommendations. His dispatches 
on the Armenian question were even more vigorous 
than those to be found in the Blue Books, but they 
were not published until it was too late to do any 
good. He is a man of great ability, of high persona] 
character, and an accomplished gentleman. His Wife, 
a charming English lady, died while he was here after 
a long illness. His brother is the 'rench Ambassador 
at Washington. I do not know of any Frenchman 
better qualified to represent his country in London. 
He will defend her interests as a patriot should, but 
in the interests of peace and harmony; and 
M. Hanotaux is no longer at the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to thwart him or to ignore him. 
The Austrian and the Italian Ambassadors are the 
only ones left here now who were here at the time 
of the massacres. At the English Embassy not only 
the Ambassador but all the secretaries are new men. 








A CONVERSATION, 





{CENE: Evening in a Scottish village. Glouming 

b falling over the land. Angry mountains etched 

against pale-green sky. White clouds lying on 

the horizon like soapsuds. Three men sitting oi 

a dyke, smoking gravely and thoughtfully. In 

a field, a flock of sheep cluster. A dog barking 
somewhere. A man shouting in the distance, 

SANDY (after long silence). It’s a bonny nicht! 

GEORGE. It is so. 

TAMMAS. It is so, Sandy. 

(Silence. They smoke gravely.) 

SANDY. What time o’ nicht wull’t be, George? 

GEORGE (taking pipe from mouth after a minute). 
I canna’ tell ye,Sandy. (Puts pipe back into mouth.) 

(Silence. They smoke.) 

SANDY (gravely). What's come owre Peggy the 
nicht, George ? 

GEORGE (turning ved). What Peggy ? 

SANDY. Peggy what d’ye-ca’-her ? 

GEORGE (turning more ved). Oh, she’s fine. 

(They smoke gravely ) 

TamMAs. When are ye gaun tae spier her, 
George? Ye've been hangin’ lang enough at her 
petticoats. 

GEORGE (turning most red). Plenty o’ time. 
Hoos yer new mare daein’, Tammas ? - 

TaMMAS (feeling his way). Somebody wis tellin 
me that ye spiered her last nicht. 

GEORGE. Ay. 

SANDY AND TAMMAS (admiringly). Man, man! 

(George shakes pipe violently.) 

Sanpy. Hoo on earth did ye manage it, George? 

GEORGE (getting more at ease): It’s naething when 
yer used tae ’t. 

TAMMAS. That’s true. What did ye say, George’ 

GEORGE. I said, “ Wull ye tak me, Peggy?” 

TAMMAS AND SAnpy (in admiration). Man, 
man! 

Sanpy. An’ what did she say tae that? 

GEORGE. She never said naething. 
lookit doon. 

TAMMAS. Man, man! 

(They smoke gravely.) 

SANDY. She’s a braw lass, George. 

GEORGE (furning red). Ay, oh, ay, she'll dae. 

TamMAS. She'll be a deevil for wark, George. 

GEORGE (brightening). She'll be that. 

Sanpy. I dout she'll wear the breeks, George. 

GEORGE (vith relief). Here’s Jeems McWhirter. 
(A tall, thin figure, silhouetted against the evening 

sky, stalks across the field towards them. He 
wears a plaid flung over his shoulder, and his 
knees are gartered with wisps of straw.) 
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SanpY. He’s been pittin’ up the sheep. Did ye 
hear how he cam’ owre the meenister Sabbath eight 
days. No, ye wadna hear, seein’ ye’re baith U. P. 
Man, man, Jeems spak’ up tae the meenister as if it 
pad been his ain guidwife. It wis fine. 

(Jeems McWhirter climbs dyke and passes down 
the road. ) 

Jeems. A braw nicht, lads. 

SANDY, GEORGE, TAMMAS (in chorus). It is so, 
Jeems. 

(They smoke and watch Jeems disappear.) 


SanpY. I was telling ye about Jeems. Weel, 
ye see, he’s that independent. He’s the Auld Kirk 
beadle, and leads the singin’ forbye. In fact, he’s 
the meenister’s richt haun, an’ he kens that tae, 
which disna mak’ him ony better. 

Weel, Sabbath eight days, for some reason or 
anither, he had made the stove unco’ hot. It wisnaa 
cauld day in itsel’, an’ it wisna lang before the 
congregation began tae feel maist uncomfortable, 
an’ the faces o’ them sittin’ next the stove were 
mair like biled hams than onything else, but they 
didna like tae rise an’ walk oot wi’ their Sunday 
buits cheepin’. The meenister wisna muckle better, 
for he drank the hale tumbler o’ water that sits 
ablow the pulpit tae help him wi’ the preachin’, 
an’ when he gaed doon into the vestry I could 
see the sweet rinnin’ doon the back o’ his neck. 

Weel, he yokit Jeems aboot it afterhin an’ askit 
him why he had pittin’ on sic a fire. ‘“ Weel, 
meenister,” says Jeems, “I’ve got a vera bad cauld, 
an’ a body has tae tak’ care o’ himsel’.” 

The meenister wis rale angry, an’ said that there 
wis mair than him tae be considered, an’ telt Jeems 
tae gang an’ tak’ the fire oot o’ the stove. 

GrorGE. And what did Jeems say tae that? 

SANDY. “’Deed, meenister,” he says, “an’ I'll 
dae naething o’ the kind wi’ ma Sunday claes on.” 

, TamMAs. That's jist Jeems. He’s that indepen- 
ent. 
(They smoke thoughtfully.) 


SANDY. He wis ay dour. 

GEORGE. Ay. 

TAmMAs. Ay, Sandy. 

SANDY. His faither wis the same afore him, man, 
he wis a thrawn deevil. I've never seen his match. 
He wis a big, muckle man, wi’ red whiskers an’ 
luntin een, an’ aye on the Sabbath he wore a white 
weskit because ither folks wore blacks. Ay, he wis 
dour. 

GEORGE. Jeems is his bairn. 

Sanpy. Ae braw mornin’ I passed him breakin’ 
stanes by the side o’ the road. “A fine mornin’, 
Aleck,” I says. Ay, it wis a bonny mornin’. 

TAMMAS. What did he say ? 

SANDY (mournfully). He said it wis naething o’ 
the kind! 

TAMMAS, Man, man! 

SANDy. Anither time, we were curlin’ doon in 
the pond. Man, but he wis a braw curler. Weel, 
Aleck gaed through the ice into seven feet o’ water. 
He wis a heavy man. It wis a wee afore he cam’ 
tae himsel’, the water bein’ gey cauld. ‘“ Man,” says 
Geordie Forbes tae him, thochtless-like, “it wad be 
sey cauld in there, Aleck?” ‘“Cauld?” says Aleck, 
Wi his teeth chitterin’ in his heid; “it wis as warm 
as hell!” 

TAMMAs. He wis a dour ane. 

GEORGE. He wis so. 

SANDY. He wis so, Tammas. 

(Silence. They smoke.) 
_, TAwMas (after long silence, knocks ashes from 
oe replaces it in pocket, and slides stiffly off the 
dyke), Guidnicht, lads. 
(Tammas passes down road. George and Sandy 
smoke.) 

GEORGE (after a Little, slides off dyke). Tl hae 
tae ava, Sandy. Guidnicht. 

Sanpy, Guidnicht, George. 


(George passes down road.) 





Sandy, left alone, smokes thoughtfully for some 
minutes; then takes pipe from mouth and knocks 
ashes slowly into the palm of his hand, pausing a 
moment to think. Then puts pipe into pocket, slides 
from dyke, and passes away down road. 

The dusk deepens, the stars show themselves, and 
all the world is hushed. W. S. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PART IN PEACE. 


S1r.—In following Sir William Harcourt’s controversy with 
the Ritualists, it strikes me that the cause, or what L apprehend 
to be the cause, of the change which has taken place in the char- 
acter of the State Church of England, and which breeds all these 
unseemly quarrels, has not been clearly seen. Masculine intel- 
lects have to a great extent ceased to believe in the ereed 
of the Church or to take active interest in its concerns. It 
is, consequently, left largely in the hands of women, or men of 
highly «esthetic temperament, and perhaps of social aspirants 
who regard Ritualism as a refinement, and think that it separates 
them as widely as possible from the vulgarity of Protestant dis- 
sent, The clergy, especially the younger clergy, are naturally 
ready to take advantage of the opening given them for the 
restoration of a power which they intend to use for good. Such 
seems, at least. to be the account of this extraordinary relapse of 
a highly edueated class into the religious beliefs of the middle 
ages. 

On the legal and parliamentary ground Sir William Harcourt 
gains an easy victory over the Bishops, whose position, indeed, 
rather moves compassion. On the other hand, Lord Halifax is 
surely right in saying that a Parliament, full of men of all creeds 
or of none, is not a fit legislature for a spiritual body. The 
identity of the nation with the Church, which alone could qualify 
the national assembly to be an ecclesiastical legislature, has long 
been athing of the past. You will have to face the question of 
Disestablishment ; unwelcome and full of difficulty as that ques- 
tion may be. ‘Lhe Ritualist has a perfect right to worship a 
wafer if he believes it to be God; but he has no right to have 
that worship sipported and propagated by the authority of the 
State and at the publie cost. Disestablishment is his road to 
spiritual freedom. When the difference of opinion is radical- 
as between believers and disbelievers in the Muss it unquestion- 
ably is—separation only can restore peace.—Yours faithfully, 


Toronto, November 5th. GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE NEXT BUDGET. 

Srr,—I submit the Chancellor should find some of the money 
for the New Naval Programme (£15,000,000 to be spread over 
four years) by suspending the New Sinking Fund. ; 

In order to reduee the Poor Rate—which was, year 1896, 
£25,000,000 in United Kingdom and Ireland— 

£8,000,000 
£4..000,000 
£12,000,0U00 


Let most of this be paid to the Local Taxation account. At 
the same time the Chancellor should take 2d. per pound off 
tobacco = £370,000. This 2d. per pound off tobaceo (with 
the previous reduction of 6d. per pound) would give the con 
sumer the full benejit of a halfpenny per ounce reduction; and 
abolish the duty on cocoa, coffee, and dried fruits, which pro- 
duced £800,000 last year, thus enlisting the support of the 
Temperance party; also taking 2d. per pound off tea 
£2,000,000. 1 submit the increased taxation on beer and spirits 
would not check the yearly average increasing consumption.* 
Even then the total Beer duty would only be 4d. per gallon. 

As intoxicants help to fill up our gaols and asylums, there 
is good reason for taxing the thirsty topers for the benefit of 
the thrifly taxpayers. 

There is another course the Chancellor should adopt, <e. 
put a 5 per cent. tax additional on the dividends declared by 
brewery and distillery companies in his Budget for a.p. 1900 
to provide Old-Age Pensions. R. VARLEY. 

1, Portland Place, Brighton, November 15th. 


put 4s. Sd. per barrel extra on Beer 
put 2s. extra per gallon on Spirits 


“THROUGH THE HIGH PYRENEES.” 
Dear Srr.—In reference to your reviewer's remarks in his 
otherwise very kind review that * Through the High Pyrenees ° 
contains no index, may I ask him to look at the book again ? 


* First nine months, compared, difference in consumption— 
Beer (barrels), Spirits (pt. gal 


$807,622. 1,304,371. 
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He will find a very full index, which took us a good deal of 
time to make out.— Yours faithfully, HAROLD SPENDER. 


National Liberal Club, November 16th. 






































































AUTUMN. 


ee oe el 
UTUMN came across the land, 
P Tangle-haired, bare-footed, brown, 


And the harebells from her hand 
Quivered as she cast them down. 


Eyes of deep desire and dream, 

Lips that told a haunting tale— 

4 Cheek and brow an orchard-gleam, 
Voice, a sunset’s hushing gale. 


Ah, the legends that she told 
Turned the leaves to russet red— 

Scattered them in showers of gold 
Over path and forest-bed. 


Fern and bramble glowed with fire, 
White clematis clustered rife; 
And the heart’s untold desire 
Was for other fields of life. 


Autumn came across the wold 
Tangle-headed, barefoot, wan; 
And her face grew sad and old— 

Darkness coming, gladness gone. 


Suddenly, its madness wreaking, 
Broke a wind from out the west. 
Autumn wearied, staggering, shrieking, 
Tore her hair and beat her breast. 


Woodlands groaning, sobbing, crying— 
Heaven a mass of seething cloud !— 

Autumn, make an end of dying— 
Tattered leaves shall be thy shroud. 


ARTHUR L, SALMON, 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


\ | OST of us who write causeries have undergone 
1 the temptation to reprint them, and few of 
us have maintained an obstinate resistance. A’s 
reflections upon men and books attain the decora- 
tion of “ book form ”—a decoration by which, to the 
critical eyes of B and C and D, they are manifestly 
overweighted. But B and C and D, who have to 
review “ old A’s nonsense ” (or “ dog-biscuit,” as they 
may be irreverent enough to call it), are conscious 
of similar indiscretions of their own. B, for in- 
stance, being an honest fellow in the main, will 
confess to you that at this distance of time his 
own volume of “ Table-talk” strikes him as thin, 
and in places even flippant; that the reflections 
in it, now he has given up attaching undue 
importance to “style,” seem to lack profundity ; 
and in short he wonders how he found the 
cheek to make a book of them. So B and C and D 
account for their tinge of disappointment over A’s 
performance, and contrive at the same time to be 
charitable, by writing that “The very qualities 
which gave A’s work its excellence as Journalism 
are bound to detract from its value as Literature. 
His vivacity, his sharpness of comment, his eye for 
the interest of the passing hour—all these are so 
' many drawbacks in a volume which aspires to a 
permanent place on our library shelves. Writing 
which aims at recording the moods and impressions 
of the moment—admirably as it may have fulfilled 
that aim—cannot in the long run hold its own with 
those quieter compositions which we take down 
‘ and read again and again, and in which we are 
ever discovering fresh beauties to reward our study. 

















————_ 


Mr. A is a brilliant and accomplished craftsman, but 
he would be the first to resent comparison with 
Montaigne ’’—and so forth. 


All of which seems so true and full of discriming. 
tion that it has passed into a cliché for the use of 
reviewers. But as a matter of fact Montaigne 
proves nothing. He did not happen to write 
causerics in any weekly review or monthly magazine, 
and for a simple reason which will occur to anyone 
who perpends the circumstances. But if ever there 
was a born journalist it was Montaigne. As it was, 
he composed personal paragraphs which, but for the 
mere accidents of being printed continuously and of 
having escaped serial publication, would be recog- 
nised as journalism of the first order. In happier 
circumstances of time and place he would have 
made Mr. T. P. O’Connor look nervously to his 
laurels. “If there be any person, any knot of good 
company, in France or elsewhere, who can like my 
humour, and whose humours I can like, let them but 
whistle, and I will run!”—is not that the very 
motto of the cauwsewr of to-day ? 


There abides among reviewers a superstition that 
first principles are out of place in acauserie. Indeed 
I don’t know where first principles are out of place, 
I find them, for instance, in Rugby football, when- 
ever it happens to be well played: in_ politics, 
gardening, novel-writing, boat-sailing, whist, good 
talk—in short, in every human occupation which 
commands respect. Then why not in a causerie? 
It sesms to me that the main business of writing one 
consists in reconciling the man or book you are 
handling with your own reasoned philosophy of men 
or books. And if this does not enforce a constant 
reference to first principles, there is no meaning in 
words. 


Let me say then that Mr. ——’s contributions to 
The Cornhill Magazine, now collected and published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. under the title 
“Pages from a Private Diary,” make a delightful 
book ; and let me not be held to imply that they 
therefore failed to be delightful reading in The Corn- 
hill Magazine. He certainly bears the “literary” 
test better than the rest of us. (That at any rate 
is my opinion.) His table-talk makes a book. But 
my recollection is that it also made capital magazine- 
articles. 

But the book should especially please writers 
who enjoy the technical interests of their craft 
because it reveals a writer in the process of “ finding 
himself” in an unaccustomed task. When you 
happen to be more or less inside the business of any 
art or craft, there is nothing pleasanter (to my 
thinking) than to watch a man of parts as he settles 
down to a new job, gets used to his tools, takes hold 
of the work by degrees, and grows bold and easy 
as he masters it. If (to choose an illustration from 
a sister art) you turn to the series of burlesque 
Japanese drawings with which Mr. Harry Furniss 
once adorned the pages of Punch, you will not only 
enjoy them for their intrinsic humour, but (I 
imagine) if you have any knowledge of drawing, 
will be almost equally “ instructed and amused” by 
their technical history, by following the series and 
detecting the growth of Mr. Farniss’s skill as 
experiment after experiment widened the poss! 
bilities of the original idea. 


Mr. —— (for I must not divulge his name) starts 
on his Private Diary somewhat tremulously. He Is 
no Gilbert White of Selborne; but Gilbert Whites 
name occurs on the first page, and he seems to have 
Gilbert White in his head. Ina rural diarist, this is 
pardonable enough. He begins with his house- 
martins. I am glad that, after he has settled to 
business, we hear no more of these house-martins, and 
nothing at all about polecats, fulmars, or creste 
bustards. (I haven’t a notion if there is really —_? 
thing in nature as a crested bustard ; but he stan ; 
for me as the symbol of a whole class of — 
literature, and I have the most definite notions © 
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ghat he looks like if he does exist.) I am pleased to 
fod, too, that Mr. —— avoids rain-gauges, which 


‘ag Bacon tells us) should be “ discharged away under 
Ground by some Equalitie of Bores.” He is much 
more at home with School Inspectors, Second-hand 
Books, Oxford, Feminine Logic, Forgotten Poets. 
‘And, by his leave, there is no danger that Samuel 
Daniel will be “ boomed,” unless he and I form a 
dub, invite journalists and a Field Marshal, and 
deliver after-dinner speeches to each other.) The 
poetry of Daniel is not strained, and cannot, so far 
as I can see, be strained to provide such apposite 
and popular quotations as— 
And thou 

with a bow towards Lord Wolseley) 

Beside me singing in the wilderness— 

O, wilderness were paradise enow! 
He has a portly gift of anecdote. I select a small 
but characteristic example :— 


I remember a sick boy of my old gardener’s being sent to a 
Convalescent Home, and charged by his mother on no account 
to go near the water. After his first day he wrote home a post- 
ecard which his mother showed me in fear and trembling ; this 
was its audacious message: “ There is nothing to be afraid of, 


it comes up like a snale.” 


He has also a knack of dreaming which deserves 
encouragement, for his dreams appear to be of a 
very high order of merit. I observe that the 
Christmas Number of Black and White contains a 
reported dream of Stevenson’s; which starts well, 
but finishes tamely, and is altogether not a patch 
(quite apart from the style of the narrative) on the 
magnificent one recounted by Stevenson himself in 
the “ Across the Plains” volume. Stevenson, of 
course, had a bright particular gift of dreaming, as 
any connoisseur will allow after reading Chapter II. 
of “ The Wrecker.” But Mr. —— has all the essentials 
of asound dreaming-style :— 


I had an odd dream last night. For some reason I was 
attending a law lecture, and when I first woke I could remember 
a good deal of it. All I ean now recall is one sentence. ‘‘ This 
is known as Statellion’s ease. He was servant to Robert Burns, 
und was stabbed by him at a Highland wedding. In this ease 
it was ruled that esse in law is to be understood to mean esse ni 
fallor. Thus, ‘I am stiff’ is to be construed, ‘If I mistake 
not, I am stiff.’ 


A dream such as that has quality and colour. 
Altogether Mr. has compiled a highly agreeable 
book, the philosophy of which is an encouragement 


to be quiet. A. T. QC, 
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HARROW. 


Harrow Scuoon. Edited by Edmund W. Howson and 
George Townsend Warner, with an Introductory Note 
by Earl Spencer. Illustrated by Herbert M. Marshall. 
London: Edward Arnold. 

VLD Harrow Days. By J. T.. Cotton Minchin. With 
Original Sketches by Miss F. Holms. London: Methuen 
& Co, 

WS ever at Harrow, Shepherd? No truly. 

Then art thou damned,” might stand as motto 

tothe sumptuous book standing first on this list. For 
Eton and Winchester, sincs they played at Lord's 
with Harrow; for Rugby, since it sent them 
Vaughan; uncovenanted mercies may be in store, 
but salvation is of the Harrovians. This is as it 
should be, the harmless necessary egotism incident 
to genuine esprit de corps. When assumed, not 
obtruded, it offends no other public school—certainly 
tot Winchester, Eton, Rugby, which probably enter- 
tain, without parading it, a similar conviction as 
regards themselves. 

The history of a great tercentenary school could 
be written by no one man, and this book has been 
Wisely put into commission, no less than twenty-six 
Writers taking charge of the various chapters, under 
the editorship of two Harrow masters. Its earlier 





pages deal with the prehistoric school, existing dim 
and doubtful in Queen Mary’s reign, sending a 
scholar to Caius College, Cambridge, in 1567, in- 
dubitably founded and endowed in its present form 
by John Lyon, landowner and yeoman of some 
local note, in 1571, for the maintenance of thirty 
poor scholars, with £30 per annum for a 
master, and £10 for an usher. The_ school- 
house arose in 1615, and still exists as a 
venerable oudados to the noble buildings since 
erected. Its large room, under the name of Fourth 
Form Room, is the scene to-day of school punish- 
ments; the birches are kept in an ancient cupboard, 
beside which is the oak chest provided by the 
founder for the custody of school deeds and muni- 
ments. Speech rooms, class rooms, libraries, chapel, 
museum, music school, art school, all that make 
external Harrow what it is to-day, were added in 
the present century. Provision was made in the 
statutes for the admission of “ foreigners.” These 
began to appear in 1668; dame’s houses sprang up to 
accommodate them, and were followed by masters’ 
houses, the most historical of which are Drury’s, 
Moreton’s, the Grove, the Park, and Byron House; 
while in the headmaster’s house at one time lived as 
many as 120 boys. The first headmaster of note 
was Dr. Thackeray, in 1746, great-grandfather of the 
novelist, who kept 130 boys, a number raised to 250 
by Dr. Sumner, in spite of the secession of the 
famous Dr. Parr, who expected to succeed as head, 
and who set up a rival school hard by, taking with 
him sixty boys. More widely known and more 
successful than any of these was Dr. Drury, the 
first of five Drurys who in different capacities 
served the school. A man of fashion as well as of 
letters, he was a link between Harrow and the great 
world. Families of the first rank placed their sons 
under his care; he trained five Prime Ministers— 
Spencer Perceval, Lords Goderich and Aberdeen, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Lord Palmerston. Byron was 
amongst his pupils, and always spoke of him with 
warm affection. He took an interest in the London 
theatres, heading the critics in the pit on every 
first night. He discovered and brought forward 
Edmund Kean, whose Shylock, violating stage 
tradition, made his friends tremble for his success, 
The doctor gazed fixedly on the first entrance of his 
protégé : the “three thousand ducats” was followed 
by a long pause of thought ; then by a “ Well?” of 
further questioning. ‘“ He is safe,’ said Dr. Drury. 
He resigned his mastership in 1805, closing the book 
of his last day’s lesson amid general tears from boys 
unused to the melting mood. His brother Mark, 
his son “Old Harry,” nephew William, grandson 
“Ben,” were all assistant masters. He was 
followed by Dr. George Butler, father of the 
Master of Trinity, in no way related to his yet 
more brilliant namesake and contemporary at 
Shrewsbury. During his reign two rebellions 
amongst the boys broke out. The first, led by 
Byron, who laid gunpowder in the passage to be 
fired when the headmaster should pass, seems to 
have been easily suppressed ; the second was more 
formidable, continuing for several days. It was 
quelled eventually by Butler’s firmness, the ring- 
leaders were expelled, and a message of approval 
was received from King George III. It was a bad 
time for public schools generally; the “Saints” 
were denouncing them as irreligious, educational 
reformers protesting against their classical exclusive- 
ness, while the richer class of parents from whom 
the boys were drawn had been widely affected by 
the financial crisis of 1825. Butler gallantly faced 
all difficulties, raising the teaching and discipline of 
the school, though its numbers somewhat declined : 
he established prizes, added largely to the buildings, 
introduced the study of mathematics and of 
“natural philosophy.” Amongst his pupils were 
Lords Shaftesbury and Dalhousie, Sidney Herbert, 
Sir Thomas Acland, Dean Merivale, and Sir Walter 
Trevelyan, the last of whom has left a curious 
manuscript diary descriptive of the school in his day. 
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After Butler came Longley, the one Oxford man— 
till last week—whom Harrow has elected in the cen- 
tury. Dignified, picturesque, painstaking, he was 
not sympathetic, won no boy’s confidence, nor was 
his erudition of the highest order. He left in 1836 to 
ascend through the sees of Ripon, Durham, York, to 
the Primacy of all England. The numbers in his 
time declined, and had fallen at his departure 
to 165. They were to descend lower still under 
his successor, Dr. Christopher Wordsworth. A fine 
scholar, a high-bred gentleman, fearlessly conscien- 
tious, unselfishly munificent, he had the weakness as 
well as the strength of an enthusiast. He lacked 
insight and discernment, was hopelessly ignorant of 
boy nature, a bad disciplinarian—-throughout his 
reign a “moderate anarchy” prevailed. In the 
narrow, self-complacent face, which looks out in his 
portrait from grotesque envelopment of medieval 
costume, one reads the born ecclesiastic, the imperious 
Churchman, the misplaced schoolmaster. “Three 
hundred years old’’—to quote one half of the famous 
epigram—he was out of touch alike with Harrow 
boys and the Harrovian world beyond. His biography 
in these pages is handled with a tone of generous 
exculpation ; but it was felt that had his promotion 
to a Westminster canonry been delayed much longer, 
the school, fallen to less than seventy boys, might 
have ceased altogether to exist. A new era began 
with the accession of Dr. Vaughan. The writer of 
these lines—a Winchester boy at the time—well re- 
members his coming down to see our school and to 
confer with Dr. Moberly, and the interest with 
which in chapel we gazed on the serene, smooth, 
singularly youthful face. He rose immediately to 
his position. At once gentle, resolute, penetrating, 
with a gracious dignity of manner more marked 
then than in later years, the boys felt from the first 
that he was supreme. The charm of his teaching 
was the perfect finish of his scholarship: not very 
widely read, ignoring philosophy and history, he 
thought and felt in the great classical tongues, his 
exact verbal criticism not superseding or ex- 
cluding passionate enjoyment of the literature. 
A pupil of Arnold, he carried out in all its force the 
Rugby monitorial system: his sermon in the beauti- 
ful chapel now added to the school breathed Arnold’s 
persuasiveness, sympathy, close knowledge of and 
deep interest in boyish joys and sorrows. He re- 
created the school: its numbers rose from little more 
than sixty to 169: not only to his contemporaries, 
but tothe boys to-day he stands out as the great 
Harrow headmaster of the century. Scarcely less 
illustrious, though, as happily still amongst us, de- 
manding a less outspoken eulogy, was Dr. Montagu 
Butler, son of the ancient Butler with whom the 
century began. lie inherited a school, unsurpassable 
in moral tone and brilliant scholarship, deficient 
in architectural accessories. So, though great as 
preacher, ruler, teacher, he will perhaps be best re- 
membered as a “building” headmaster, the man 
who found Harrow brick and left it stone. In 1871 
the school was 3°00 years old, and at a weeting of 
old Harrovians to project a commemoration of the 
anniversary, Dr. Butier “sent a shiver through the 
room” by asking £30,000 for material improve- 
ments. But the shiver must have soon subsided, 
for in no long time £38,000 was raised, the head- 
master heading the list with £8,000. So first arose 
a noble speech room, then science laboratories and 
schools, then the Vaughan library, a sanatorium, 
gymnasium; new cricket grounds were laid out, 
pavilions built, land purchased to protect the school 
estate from the rapine of the speculative builder. 
In 1885 Dr. Butler passed to Trinity College, and 
Dr. Welldon filled his place. Had this book ap- 
peared a few months later, his reign, too, might have 
been chronicled as that of a past headmaster; but 
his departure was undreamed of then, and the con- 
dition excluding all present Harrow inmates, regnant 
or discipular, ruled him out. We are, however, 
presented with his portrait; and he contributes a 
chapter on the School Chapel. 





Very interesting is the catalogue of eminent past 
Harrovians. Chief among thirty statesmen of the 
first rank are Sheridan, Althorp, Peel, Palmerston, 
Dalhousie, Sidney Herbert, Shaftesbury. In the 
second line come Lords Harrowby, Goderich, Lytton, 
Elgin, with the ecclesiastics Manning, Trench, 
Charles Wordsworth, Dean Merivale, Faber, Isaac 
Williams. At the head of the literary list is Sir 
William Jones, followed by Byron and, some way 
behind, by Theodore Hook, Procter, Monier, Trollope, 
Calverley. School stories are revived of some— 
Byron and Peel reciting together on Speech Day the 
Turnus and Latinus scene from the eleventh /neid; 
Palmerston fighting a boy twice his size, and per- 
sisting with blackened eyes and bleeding nose til} 
the spectators stopped the combat; the sight of a 
brutal, drunken pauper funeral near the school gates 
converting Ashley into a lifelong philanthropist: 
Charles Buller’s Latin letter to the Cambridge 
Senate— Peelus vuli pretendere esse Liberalis ; necesse 
est igitur ut nos etiam Liberales esse pretenderemus— 
Parr’s grotesque figure and scratch wig, old Lord 
Clarendon in green coat and silver buttons, Byron 
with inky corduroys and finger-nails bitten to the 
quick, Halhed’s and Sheridan’s youthful rivalry 
for beautiful Sophia Linley, are among the many 
incidents recounted with the charm of personal 
reminiscence from the lips of men now passed away. 
The athletic heroes have several chapters to them- 
selves; “flannels” ranking high above academic 
victories in the public school mind alike cf boy and 
man, Cricket and the Lord’s matches are enthusi- 
astically glorified, with reverent tribute to“ Bob” 
Grimston and Lord Bessborough, amateur watchers 
of the games and trainers of the players for nearly 
fifty years. Football, rackets, bathing follow. It is 
perhaps significant that while prowess in these amuse- 
ments demands forty-six pages and six pens, the 
“Intellectual Life” of the school is disposed of in 
six pages by a single writer. Art and science are 
just mentioned, and that is all, though Spottiswoode, 
Vernon Harcourt, and Francis Balfour have held 
high rank among scavanfs. So long ago as in the 
thirties there was an assiduous and able drawing 
master, Thomas Wood, whose water-colours are to- 
day highly valued; but the subject never took hold: 
the establishment of a drawing school with Mr. 
Hine at its head may wipe this reproach from the 
school. With music it is different; not only is 
vocal and instrumental! training popular and effettive, 
but, in the words and music of its school songs, due 
to the genius of its twin Tyrt@i, Mr. Bowen and Mr. 
Farmer, Harrow is ahead of English schools, Jo 
Triumphe, to be sure, must not be mentioned with 
Dulce Domum, but neither Winchester nor Eton 
possess English anthems to be compared with “ Forty 
Years On.” Of the many chapters the most grace- 
fully written is, we think, Mr. Courthope’s on Men 
of Letters; the least meritorious, and indeed the 
least germane, is Mr. Rashdall’s on the origin of 
grammar schools. That the Middle Ages were “& 
funny time”; that the Medievals—so he persists in 
spelling them not once nor twice—were “ queer 
folk”; that there were brave men before Aga- 
memnon:; with the coined words “ spectating” and 
“ preleonine,” the last jocos’ for the time before the 
founder, Lyoi, are amongst several flowers of speech 
whose humour does not compensate for their lack 
of dignity; but then the writer is a Harrovian. 
The book is beautifully got up, the illustrations 
numerous and admirable ; to Harrow boys it will be 
a household treasure: if all externs enjoy it 4s 
we have done, it will widely circulate outside the 
sacred pale. 

On a much smaller scale and in a different style 
is Mr. Minchin’s book, a clatter of gossip always 
amusing, often indiscreet. It abounds in pupil room 





| anecdotes, which might perhaps have been lett, like 
| Horace’s gold, irreperia et sic melius sita. “ Billy 

| Oxenham’s damns, and his falling asleep in class, the 
| boys sticking curl-papers in his hair the while: Bishop 
| Westcott’s amiable simplicity and Mr. Middlemist s 
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secret marriage; “Tommy” Steel’s memorable 
grmon; Lord Dungannon’s debt to the tart- 
woman ; are stories to be aired at a Harrow dinner 
rather than printed for outsiders. There are those 
alive who will not care to learn that dull and idle 
boys were called “ Wordsworthians’’; nor will 
Harrow generally like to be reminded that when 
Mr. Gladstone lunched not long ago with Dr. 
Welldon, the boys prepared for him a “tosh,” or 
booby-trap, which happily missed its mark. Dean 
Farrar can, we hope, afford to smile at the descrip- 
tion of his sermons as “all flowers and figures,” and 
at Mr. Minchin’s scathing condemnation of his speech 
at the Lord Mayor's Harrow dinner. <A popular 
Lincolnshire country gentleman and ex-M.P. would 
rather, perhaps, that his school nickname were not 
made known to his opponents as a weapon at the 
next election; nor may the late Liberal Whip like to 
be reminded that he ordered his ‘“‘ Fez” before it 
was awarded, or that while shirking school under 
an yer he went down to play a football match. 
Mr. Minchin thinks (p. 27) that well-known facts are 
better not suppressed; it may be even truer that 
forgotten facts are not always better blazoned. For 
all this, he is Harrow to the backbone: thinks 
Harrow Bowen superior to Eton Gray; and that 
Byron is even more unquestionably than Milton one 
of the three greatest English poets. One interesting 
list he gives, omitted in the large book, the names 
of old boys eminent for gallantry in our recent wars. 
They include Lord Gifford, Burnaby, General Earle, 
and Teignmouth Melvill of the 2!th, to whose family 
after his death the Victoria Cross was sent. The 
sketches in Mr. Minchin’s book are good, and include 
photographs of the names of Byron, Peel, Temple 
(Lord Palmerston), Manning, carved on the panels of 
Fourth Form Room, 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND PoLiTicaL CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Avcustus Henry, Turrp Duxe or Grarton, K.G., 
FROM HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS IN THE 
PossESSION OF HIS Famity. Edited by Sir William R. 

Anson, Bart., D.C.L. London: John Murray. 


Tue Warden of All Souls has done a real service to 
history, if not to the memory of one of our most 
incapable Prime Ministers, by editing the memoirs 
of Junius’s Duke of Grafton. The book is edited 
with the scholarly care which was to be expected, 
every important date being checked by reference to 
other contemporary records, and every difficult 
allusion exvlained. Grafton’s memoirs have been 
used in mauuscript by historians, but they possess a 
value which could scarcely have been understood 
from mere extracts. The general style is so 
straightforward and unassuming, and the narrative 
can so frequently be proved to be accurate, even in 
minute details, that there can be no doubt of his 
veracity. The memoir was not put together in its 
final shape until more than thirty years after the 
Principal events of which it treats; but it was 
mainly based on memoranda and letters written at 
the time. The Duke had his personal likes and dis- 
likes, bat he had little party prejudice,.and he was 
entirely free from literary affectation. The book, 
therefore, is one which cannot be neglected by any 
student of the gloomy years during which we lost 
America, 

Those who remember Grafton mainly as the 
Prime Minister who took his mistress to the opera 
may be surprised to find that he was morally a 
much better, and politically a much duller, man than 
they imagined. The amour with Nancy Parsons 
“tems to have been an isolated incident in his 
career. The lady is mentioned but once, when Mr. 
Bradshaw, who sat for one of the Duke’s boroughs, 
sends her his best compliments. The Duke, after 


being divorced from his first wife, got free from 
the entanglement and married another; the lady 
Scame Viscountess Maynard, and spent the evening 
of her years in good works. Grafton's more habitual 





dissipations were hunting, racing, and drinking in 
the customary degree. He cared mvre for his horses 
than for office, and in that was not singular among 
the noblemen of his time. Lord John Cavendish, 
for instance, was the political member of the great 
Whig family, but after describing some proceedings 
in Parliament, wherein Barré showed himself “ the 
most impudent man living,” and Charles Yorke “ did 
it prodigiously well,” goes on to say, “ Now for the 
more important point of the turf. I had a great 
deal of money upon Prospect, so never went below 
the turn of the lands,’ and so on, with much 
gossip of Newmarket. The peculiar point about 
these dull aristocrats, which in one sense favourably 
distinguishes them from those of other countries, 
is that they thought it their duty to serve 
their country in positions which they were intel- 
lectually incapable of filling. Doubtless the exercise 
was good for them; whether it was equally good for 
their country is another matter. They were most 
of them intolerant of official routine, and took office 
because they wanted to serve their country. Yet 
they squabbled as much about the loaves and fishes 
as the bourgeois politicians of other lands, and left 
behind them no record of achievement during the 
first eighty years of the Georges either in domestic 
or in foreign policy. The great things were done by 
commoners of real ability, who managed at intervals, 
by genius or management, to get the upper hand of 
aristocracy and king. Grafton was in some ways 
better than the average. He favoured, for instance, 
the management of the Admiralty by seamen, giving 
a free play to ability, and he had some real concep- 
tion of the power of the Americans. But nothing 
can hide his incapacity and want of resolution. He 
was always trying to find a middle course. For 
instance, when Paoli rebelled against the rule of 
Genoa in Corsica, a proclamation was issued for- 
bidding Englishmen to assist the rebels. When 
France purchased the rights of Genoa, Grafton and 
his colleagues had not the courage either to revoke 
the proclamation, or to make the taking of Corsica 
a casus belli, or to stick to the proclamatien and 
show friendliness to France. They secretly smuggled 
muskets to Corsica for the use of the rebels, who 
were not thereby enabled to hold out. This exhibi- 
tion of ineffectual malice was characteristic of a 
man who halted between two opinions throughout 
his career. Is it really a matter of public duty 
for a weak and stupid man, knowing himself to be 
weak and stupid, to accept the highest positions 
under the Crown ? 

The book gives a curious picture of the chaotic 
condition of English administration between 1763 
and 1784. Grafton and his friends had no concep- 
tion of ministerial responsibility as we now under- 
stand it. He remained in office as First Lord of the 
Treasury after he had been outvoted in the Cabinet 
on the critical question of the repeal of the tea 
duty. Camden complained in 1768: “ The adminis- 
tration, since Lord Chatham’s illness, is almost 
entirely altered without being changed ; and I find 
myself surrounded with persons to whom I am 
searce known, and with whom I[ have no connec- 
tion”—but Camden did not resign. When Grafton 
himself had been forced out of the premiership, he 
was content soon afterwards to take the post of 
Lord Privy Seal from North, only stipulating that 
he should not be summoned to the Cabinet, so that 
he might, as he thought, escape the responsibility 
for Government policy. Chatham refused to give 
his colleagues his opinion on the India question in 
1767, writing that Parliament was the only place 
where he would declare his final judgment on the 
whole matter. The lesser members of successive 
ministries quarrelled openly in Parliament. Charles 
Townshend, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1767, boasted in the House, without any previous 
consultation with his colleagues, that he knew the 
mode by which a revenue could be drawn from 
America without offence. ‘No one of the Ministry,” 
says Grafton, “had authority sufficient to advise 
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the dismission of Mr. Charles Townshend, and 
nothing less could have stopped the measure,” and 
so, contrary to their judgment, they let it go on. 
Sir William Anson explains all this by saying that 
“the conception of a Prime Minister, as we under- 
stand the term, is barely a hundred years old, and 
may be said to date from the time of the younger 
Pitt.” The explanation does not seem to us suffi- 
cient. Walpole was as much a Prime Minister as 
Pitt was. The fact seems rather to be that the 
constitutional tradition was not yet strong enough 
to restrain a weak political generation. Chatham’s 
illness and its mental consequences put him out of 
the reckoning. The other leading politicians of the 
time, representatives of the old Whig families, 
Grafton, Bedford, Rockingham, and the Cavendishes, 
were all third-rate men. Steady government by 
corruption was impossible owing to the King’s 
interference and the fissiparous tendencies of the 
Whig leaders, while there was no active politician 
with sufficient ability to impress himself on Court 
and people. George III. alone could not have 
succeeded in losing America if he had not been 
seconded by the blunders and quarrels of aristocrats 
as stupid as himself. 

Grafton refers now and then to the opinion of 
the wider public. His judgment rather confirms the 
view that the people were against America. “The 
repeal of the Stamp Act,” he says, “ could not have 
been carried unless accompanied by the Declaratory 
Bill, so great was still the desire, both within and 
without doors, of drawing a revenue from America.” 
At the same time he believed that, under Mr. Pitt’s 
accession, and but for illness, “the nation would 
have been brought to a conviction, at least, of the 
expadiency of giving up all right of taxation over 
the colonies.” This is probably a just view. The 
people only took the wrong side because there was 
no one with force enough to set them right. By 
1779 it was quite different. Camden then writes: 
“TI confess fairly my own opinion, that the oppo- 
sition to the Court is confined to a handful of men 
within the walls of Parliament; and that the people 
without doors are either indifferent or hostile to 
any opposition at all.” Burke, with all bis ability, 
had not caught the ear of the English people. 
Indeed, in these memoirs he is scarcely regarded as 
a political force. 

One of Grafton's few successes as a minister was 
in settling a nasty quarrel with France in 1769. A 
French frigate came into the Downs without 
saluting, and an English lieutenant thereupon fired 
with ball and killed a French sailor. The French 
remonstrated, but the feeling in the Navy was 
against making amends. So war was threatened. 
But Grafton sent the lieutenant to India, and then 
pointed out that, a; the King could not dismiss him 
without hearing his explanation, it would be 
necessary to await his return. The French 
acquiesced, and the lieutenant did not return for 
three years, by which time the whole affair had been 
forgotten. How Lord Salisbury must regret that 
he did not live in the age of Louis Quinze! 





SCIENCE IN HISTORY. 
An INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy or Hisrory. By 
Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos. Translated by 


G.G. Berry. Witha Preface by F. York Powell. London: 
Duckworth & Ce, 


It is an encouraging sign of the progress of the 
serious and scientific study of history in this country 
that MM. Langlois and Seignobos should so soon find 
an English translator, and should be so heartily 
commended to the British public by the present 
Regius Professor of History at Oxford, himself so 
recently called upon to succeed that brilliant ex- 
ponent of the “ literary school of historians,” whose 
chronic inaccuracy is so amusingly diagnosed in the 
text as “ Froude’s Disease.” Yet we cannot but feel 
qualms as to the scientific equipment of those 








interested in history among us, when the very fact 
of this translation suggests that there is a public 
willing to read such a book and yet unable or 
unwilling to deal with it in the original French, 
Nevertheless, literature still runs in such deep 
national grooves that a book published in Paris (jf 
it be not a popular novel!) may well pass almost 
unnoticed on this side of the Channel, and at this 
stage of historical study with us an effort was well 
worth making to bring English readers in contact 
with this work. We have in England a growing 
amount of historical study. The Oxford History 
School alone turns out over a hundred “ graduates 
in history honours” every year. Yet we have not 
yet aschool of history in the sense that they have 
in Paris, and it is only recently that we have so 
much as begun to give facilities for the study of 
palzeography, diplomatic, and the other technica} 
studies, without which no historian is properly 
equipped for the investigation of remote periods. 
Now this is just the sort of book which will be sure 
to stimulate the young man and woman, fresh from 
his or her “honour schools,” and show them what 
they have to do and how they have to do it, if they 
would qualify themselves to join the select band of 
trained historical specialists. 

It is not that we agree with all that the book 
says. Even Prof. York Powell, whose eulogies of 
the authors’ spirit seems sometimes a little too 
unmeasured, reserves his approval of some of the 
strange dicta it contains. Our own assent would be 
more largely modified. We think that MM. Langlois 
and Seignobos have over-emphasised the contrast 
between “ scientific” and “literary” history. It is 
absurd to suggest that style is “tinsel” and 
“trickery,” that histories are necessarily superseded 
like an old edition of a manual of zoology, and to 
limit the historian’s task to the collection and 
tabulation of dry facts, or at most to their pre- 
sentation in a clear but unadorned manner. We do 
not want empty and ignorant books on history, 
however well they be written. But we should 
regret keenly any unnatural disseverance of the art 
and science of history, and hope that in the future 
as in the past there will be historical masterpieces 
which are also masterpieces of artistic prose. The 
exaggerations of our authors’ standpoint are some- 
times to be discerned even in the part of the 
book written by M. Langlois, though the mass of 
what he has written, and in particular his lofty 
description of the ideal historian and his admirable 
directions as to how to accumulate, dissect, and 
interpret sources are extremely stimulating, sound, 
and valuable. But while M. Langlois treats of 
historical analysis with moderation, M. Seignobos, 
in dealing with historical synthesis, not seldom 
reveals the weak points of his method without the 
least predilection for obsolete schools. But in the 
interest of serious history we cannot but protest 
against the exaggerations of its votaries. The enemy 
will rejoice to find the “ scientific” historian denying 
that there is any difference between important 
and trivial facts, apologising (here M. Langlois is 
the culprit) for the brutalities o! some historical 
controversies as likely to frighten off impostors, 
declaring that while Herodotus and Tacitus were 0D 
fundamentally false tacks,and Ranke and Michelet are 
alike exploded, salvation is to come by writing each 
fact on a separate card, and arranging the cards 
this or that order; while a supreme satisfaction that 
“takes away the taste for other books” comes from 
the study of the modern German manual, such as 
Miller’s “‘ Kirchengeschichte.”” Moreover, when our 
authors treat not of the education of specialists 12 
universities, but of historical study in schools, they 
are still so dominated by their professional bias that 
they wish to make the history of schoolboys 4 
“objective” and “scientific” as that of a limited 
number of grown men, who are to devote their lives 
to original research. For our part, we sympathise 
rather with the 80 per cent. of candidates for the 
Baccalauréat who irritate M. Langlois by say! 
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that history serves mainly to promote patriotism. 
We should be sorry indeed to find the school teacher 
hesitating to pass moral judgments or inculcating 
lessons of conduct and patriotism, because such pro- 
ceedings are not “strictly scientific.” But there is 
no danger of our pedagogues suddenly failing in 
these sides of their duties; there is a very real 
danger of the teachers, even in our universities, 
neglecting to recognise the other side of the matter. 

Hence we are glad to welcome the book in an 
English form, and generally endorse the cordial 
words of introduction of Professor York Powell. Nor 
should we omit to call attention to the lucid account 
of the present state of higher history teaching in 
France, from which we in England have still very 
much indeed to learn. We should add that the 
translation is thoroughly well done. It reads ex- 
tremely well, and is, so far as we have noted it, 
accurate; only occasionally, in such a phrase as 
“a fact relating to a collectivity,” do we realise that 
the original was written in another tongue. Perhaps 
the translator or his printer would do well to revise 
one or two of the accents and spellings of the occa- 
sional untranslated French portions, and a word like 
“witangemot”’’ ought not to have escaped revision. 
There is a full and careful index. 


HALF A DOZEN PORTRAITS. 


Six Royat LADIES OF THE House OF Hanover. By Sarah 
Tytler. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


WHETHER a rather large volume of sketches of the 
life-stories of six ladies of the House of Hanover 
meets any public need we are fortunately not called 
upon to inquire. It is permissible, however, to 
surmise that any person who takes enough interest 
in history to read such a book would be equally 
willing to study a real monograph upon the House 
of Hanover (Brunswick-Liineburg), and had better 
try to find one. If a popular book on the subject, 
issued without an index or genealogical tables, is 
wanted, Miss Tytler’s work is sufficiently good; for 
its authoress is no novice in the art of writing, and 
she has shown her knowledge of human nature, her 
power of making “characters” live and move in 
print, as clearly in this volume as in previous pro- 
ductions. 

Miss Tytler begins her show of six fine ladies, all 
ina row, with the Electress Sophia, as the wife of 
Ernest Augustus, first Elector of Brunswick-Liine- 
burg, is usually called. That daughter of the 
unlucky “ Winter King” of Bohemia, Frederick the 
Elector Palatine, and grand-daughter of James I., 
was one of the sensible, capable women whom few 
men have the wisdom to seek in marriage, whom all 
men sigh for in days of trouble. Handsome and 
witty, as well as strong-minded, she would have 
been an agreeable change, after Anne, as Queen of 
England. Sophia took a keen interest in English 
politics, as became the legal heir to the English 
throne. Unfortunately, her very attention to 
English affairs defeated her hopes, for it was after 
excitement brought on by letters from England, 
Which showed that Anne would oppose the Electoral 
Prince’s proposed visit to London, that George's 
mother died suddenly of heart disease, while hurrying 
across her gardens. Anne only survived the great 
Electress by two months. 

A very different woman was George's wife, 
Sophia Dorothea of Zell, Miss Tytler’s second “ royal 
ady.” This daughter of Duke George William of 
Brunswick (by his morganatic marriage with 

leanore d’Olbreuse, of a noble French Protestant 
amily), was wayward and reckless, if not criminal. 
Those who cling to the belief that she was not 
guilty of adultery with Kinigsmark may comfort 
themselves with the fact that the Consistory Court 
stanted George his divorce on the grounds of 
‘Ncompatibility and contumaciousness, without 

ultery having been even alleged. George I. was 





‘ertainly a most unsuitable husband for a fastidious | 


and yet impulsive beauty of a rare type. Of the 
thirty-two years’ imprisonment of Sophia at Ahlden, 
as well as of her earlier history, Miss Tytler gives 
a readable account. 

Caroline of Anspach, wife of George II., had an 
equable temper, great power of self-control, and 
real tact. Consequently her pretty face was her 
fortune. It is to be hoped that she derived satis- 
faction from the consideration that for ten years 
at least she was more the King of England than 
George was. And George seems to have appreciated 
Caroline’s excess of devotion to his selfish demands 
upon her time and health in later years; he had just 
enough loyalty himself to enable him to perceive 
great loyalty in others. 

Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the wife of 
George III, began by being a girl of the “ pretty 
little thing” kind, but soon became an intelligent 
and fairly well-informed woman. Both by example 
and precept she helped to keep her husband's court 
free from the taints of irreligion and debauchery. 
Miss Tytler gives a womanly and touching account 
of her anxieties with regard to her husband’s mental 
malady. Charlotte had that strong foundation- 
stone of character, a deep sense of duty and obliga- 
tion. Even the Prince Regent behaved affectionately 
to her at the last. 

As for Caroline of Brunswick, the unhappy wife 
of George IV.,it must be confessed that she is rather 
a hopeless person to write about. How can one tell 
what she might not have become if she had had 
a decent husband? As it was, she played the parts 
of wiseacre, fool, hoyden, and wit in bewildering 
succession. Yet she bore her painful last illness 
with great courage, and seemed every inch a royal 
lady as she lay, an uncrowned queen, upon her 
death-bed. 

Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen, wife of William IV., 
was a reasonable, kindly woman, and Miss Tytler 
has written an attractive memoir of her, which may 
be commended to elder girls. Indeed, Miss Tytler’s 
book is sure to rank as a useful prize for girls’ high 
schools, 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


CANADA AND Its CapitTat. By the Honourable J. D. Edgar. 
Ottawa: Morlang. 


THis is a picture of Canada taken swr le vif, by one 
with every means of knowing, for the author is 
the Speaker of the Canadian House of Commons. 
Naturally, the colours are of the brightest, for the 
Dominion is in lusty and early growth; and if the 
tone is somewhat loud, and the note rather over- 
jubilant, are not these but the agreeable faults of 
youth? Do you ask how, while Spain is losing her 
last American colonies, we are binding ours ever 
closer? The answer is here “ writ large.” We have 
given them absolute liberty. The Home Govern- 
ment supplies a figurehead in the shape of a 
Governor-General, a Campbell of Argyle or a Gordon 
of Aberdeen and so forth, the worthy upholder 
of a great historic name, a man of tact and skill, 
uninfluenced by local disnutes, fitted to steer 
ably the Colonial bark, yet ever ready to ac- 
quiesce in the will of the Canadian people con- 
stitutionally expressed, even if that will shows 
itself in imposing taxes on English imports. 
There is also an appeal from the Supreme Court of 
the Dominion to the Privy Council in London, 
which means that we supply our colonies with 
a superb tribunal. These two benefits (to them) 
are the only controlling power we retain. Result! 
The Dominion is proud to form part of the 
British Empire; neither the question of separa- 
tion from us nor that of union with the States 
is a practical question in present-day politics. 
What possible gain to Ca: ala from either measure! 
But the other side of the question. Jn the days 
when our colonies became self-governing some were 
found to ask “What use are they to us to 
balance their cost and anxiety?” Bu who murmurs 
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that now? Your up-to-date Radical is every whit 
as Imperialist as your up-to-date Conservative. 
The sentimental question weighs with us just as 
it does with our colonies, and for more mate- 
rial things we believe Mr. Edgar when he assures 
us that in all times of danger Canada would spare 
neither blood nor treasure in defence of the 
common weal. The author gives us a readable 
account of the Dominion and Ottawa its capital, and 
the Canadian system of government. He is naturally 
enthusiastic over the splendid palaces in which that 
Parliament is housed, and the arrangements made 
for the comfort and convenience of its members. 
Naturally the British House of Commons furnishes 
a model for the Canadian. Imitation is, one 
knows, the sincerest form of flattery, and here 
it is carried to a surprising length. Thus there 
is a Gentleman U-her of the Black Rod who raps 
three times at the door of the Common Chamber 
and demands their attendance at the Upper House; 
and then the Commons has its Sergeant-at-Arms 
(only, as is evident, they don’t spell him quitfe the 
same way), and there is a sword and mace, and all 
the other baubles. 

Mr. Edgar gives an alluring account of the social 
life of the Dominion; the winter with its three 
months of frost and snow is the gayest of times. 
Canada is the country par evcellence of the sleigh, 
the snow-shoe, the skate, the toboggan; whilst in 
summer there is every variety of game to hunt. 
Other chapters discuss the literary life of Canada. 
The Canadian boat song, of which some fine speci- 
mens are given, is a true product of the soil, the 
only Volkslied of the New World. Canadian writers 
of the graver kind have shown a strong inclination 
towards the study of constitutional law and Parlia- 
mentary procedure; the works of Todd and of 
Bourinot are sufficiently well known in England. Of 
recent Ottawa poets the verses of Lampman, Campbell 
and Scott are singled out. These are very credit- 
able, but mostly Old-World echoes ; one of Scott's, 
however, “At the Cedars,” has a true smack of 
the soil. Mr. Edgar is himself the author of a 
national anthem, of which the sentiment at least 
is unimpeachable. 


AN ACTRESS, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
THe Patmy Days or Nance OLprretp. By Edward 
Robins. With Portraits. London: William Heinemann. 
LITERARY book-makers seem to be sympathetically 
honoured by their mechanical brethren, since we 
have seldom seen a paste-and-scissors book which 
was not printed, bound, and illustrated sumptuously. 
“The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield” is an illustra- 
tion of such sympathy between mechanics of the 
pen and of the composing-stick, for this piece of 
pure and poor book-making is luxuriously got up. 
At the same time it reminds us occasionally of a 
finely-dressed slattern, since its misprints are as 
striking as its luxurious type. It is surprising, for 
example, how such a stupid misprint as “illusion” 
for “allusion” ran safely the gauntlet of printer, 

reader and author :— 

The Whigs went to the theatre expecting to appropriate all 
Mr. Addison’s illusions to the sacred cause of liberty, and what 
must have been their horror on finding that the Tories, refusing 
to be discomfitted by any of these illusions, applauded as 
v iolently as did the friends of Hanover. 

If the volume was worth printing at all, not to say 
printing sumptuously, it was worth being seen 
through the press by somebody besides the printer's 
devil. But it was not worth printing at all. It is 
put together on the principle upon which Nicholas 
Nickleby’s play was composed—to bring in all the 
properties the manager happened to have and the 
special powers or accomplishments of all the com- 
pany, with an incondite and incoherent result. 
When the author has nothing to say about Nance 
Oldfield—and he has next to nothing to say about 
her—he quotes page after page of the plays in which 
she happened to have acted, or describes an audience 








which never existed outside his own imagination. 
Queen Anne, he tells you, was no playgoer, but she 
might once have gone to a play in which Oldfielq 
performed, and if she went, then the Duchess of 
Marlborough must have gone, and George of Dep. 
mark may have gone, and how the trio looked ang 
behaved takes pages of picturesque description of 
this sort :— 

George has vices, to be sure, but they belong to the stomach 
rather than to the heart—that obese heart which, such as it js 
the good Queen can call her own. “ Hath your Royal Highness 
ever seen this Cibber act?” asked the Duchess by way of 
making conversation. She never stands on ceremony with soft- 
pated George, and does not wait to speak until she is spoken to, 
* Cibber—Cibber—who be Cibber ? ” querries the Prince, a beery 
look in his eye, a foreign accent on his tongue. “ He's the son of 
the seulptor, Cains Gabriel Cibber, your Highness.” “I do not 
know—I do not know,” mutters George drowsily. Then he 
falls asleep in the box and snores so deeply that Manager Rich, 
who has been in the front of the house, pokes his inquisitive nose 
into the poorly-lighted auditorium and quickly pokes it hack 
again. But hush! Wake up, Prince, and look at the stage. 


Out of the merest film of fact the author blows 
so many of these puerile soap-bubbles that the book 
recalls Bacon’s description of a vacuous mind—*If 
there were taken out of it vain opinions, false 
valuations, imaginations as one would, and the like, 
it would leave it a poor shrunken thing.” The 
author’s other form of padding is less intolerable 
because it is less impertinent and incomparably less 
uninteresting — quotations from plays in which 
Nance Oldfield happened to have acted. Even here, 
however, he contrives to be impertinently and 
ineffectively in evidence, since his selections—not 
always judiciously made—are marred by pert and 
petty interpolations. In the middle of a sentence 
Mr. Robins bustles on to the stage and thrusts aside 
the actor, in order to make upon his speech a fatuous 
comment of this sort :— 

Wripow: “When one has done one’s part, observe the 
actors do theirs, but with my mind fixed not on those I look at, 
but those that lookat me. Then the serenades, the lovers!” (A 
query—lIf the theatres were patronised only by those who looked 
solely on the stage, what would be the size of the audiences ? 


It is ungracious, however, to carp at these ex- 
tracts even with their interpolations, since they 
secure us for some time and to some extent from 
original matter. In truth, the airy flippancy of Mr. 
Robins’s style recalls that of the halfpenny comic 
journals, while he rejoices in the slang of their 
readers. We come again and again upon such ex- 
pressions as “measly,” “beastly,” and “ rot,” and 
upon such descriptions as :—“ For the dear creature 
prospered exceeding well as Dorcas Zeal; the heart 
of the public waxed warm towards the ex-dancer, 
and so did the cardiac organ of Barton Booth. 
“Conversation which suggests the charity and in- 
tellectuality that doth hedge in an afternoon tea. 
“The female with the trousseau, the champagne 
locks, and the notoriety.” There is, however, 4° 
little of Mr. Robins as of Nance Oldfield in the 
volume, which is hardly more than a commonplace 
book of irrelevant quotations. 


THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGNS. 


Tue Eayptian Soupan: Irs Loss AND RECOVERY. By 
Lieutenants H. S. L. Alford and W. D. Sword. London: 
Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 


TuIs book is well planned and well executed. The 
two young officers who are the joint authors of it 
took part, as subalterns of the North Staffordshire 
Regiment, in the operations of 1896, ending with the 
capture of Dongola. Their personal experience seems 
to have gone no further; but they have carefully 
compiled from other sources a narrative of all en 
followed, down to the capture of Omdurman, an 
they have also given a short sketch of the rise of the 
Dervish power and its earlier collisions with Egypt 
There are some inaccuracies in this preliminary 
sketch, in the account of Gordon’s mission, 4 
instance; Abu Klea is spoken of as half-way a¢to> 
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the desert from Korti to Metemneh; and twelve 
hundred officers are said to have been killed with 
Hicks, which could hardly be the case. There isa 
pun on pag? 25 which would have been better sup- 
pressed. But, on the whole, these four introductory 
chapters are adequate for their purpose. 

The “Staffords” had a trying time. They left 
Cairo with high hopes in March of 1896, but found 
themselves condemned to spend three months in the 
heat and dust of Wady Halfa—* Wady Hell-fire,” as 
they excusably called it—with very little to do. 
Then cholera broke out, and they were moved to a 
camp & few miles higher up the Nile, where they 
remained for another two months, and lost twenty- 
three men. Meanwhile the battle of Firket had 
been fought without them, and when at length 
orders came for them to go forward, a storm 
wrecked twenty miles of the railway. We some- 
times hear of the Sirdar’s luck, but the elements 
fought against him in 1896. “The outbreak of 
cholera, the exceptionally late rise of the Nile, the 
prolonged spell of southerly winds, the phenomenal 
storms,” to say nothing of other accidents, hampered 
his plans. 

It was near the middle of September when the 
regiment went to the front. “To feel that the 
campaign is nothing but a dreary course of incessant 
discomforts, without any apparent compensation, is 
wearying to body and mind; it is so different from 
what we had anticipated; but as soon as one is 
given the assurance that a decisive battle will be the 
outcome of these pains, the change is magical.” 
After all, the English soldiers did not get much 
share of the fighting, for when they were on the 
point of attacking Kerma, and counting on a decisive 
battle, the Dervishes withdrew across the Nile; nor 
did they make any obstinate stand at Dongola. In 
the artillery action at Hafir, the Dervishes fought 
well: “Shell after shell dropped into their midst, 
but they never budged an inch, and stuck to their 
guns splendidly.” Their shooting, too, was excellent, 
as soon as they had found the range. 

Of the Soudanese soldiers our authors speak most 
warmly. ‘“ They were just like children with their 
incessant chatter and in their honest simplicity, and 
love of fun. It was as soldiers, however, that they 
were most interesting. Never could one wish for a 
more excellent set of men to lead into action. They 
love soldiering, and when off parade amuse them- 
selves in drilling each other.” The long marches 
made in the course of these operations form one of 
their most remarkable features. Thatof the British 
brigade under General Gatacre shortly before the 
battle of the Atbara is surprising enough. It is 
given here as “134 miles in 6! days—9S miles being 
covered in 4 days,” but Lord Wolseley in a general 
order spoke of it as 140 miles in 6 days. The per- 
formances of the native troops, however, leave this far 
behind. Weare told of a march of 120 miles, from 
the Red Sea to the Nile, made by a Soudanese 
battalion in four days, and of a march of the same 
distance, from Korosko to Murat wells, made by an 
Egyptian battalion in 65 hours. Such achievements 
would almost lend credibility to the famous march 
to the Metaurus, which Mr. Henderson has lately 
been discussing afresh in the English Historical 
Review. But there must be something wrong with 
our authors’ figures when they say of one stage in 
Gatacre’s advance, “a desert march of 22 miles was 
then made, which took but a little over 1 hours.” 

It is said that a battle was never fought as 
Eeed, At the battle of the Atbara, we are 
old :— 

It had been intended that as soon as the Camerons had 
ade sufficiently large gaps in the zariba, the British battalions 
‘2 Tear were to push on, through the ranks of the Camerons, 
uto the “Dem”; and that when the leading companies of the 
‘eaforths had advanced fifty yards beyond the zariba, they were 
‘o halt and allow the companies behind to deploy on them. The 
“iteolns and Warwieks were to continue the deployment to the 

ight and left respectively, and a steady advance was to be made 
r. the whole line. A similar plan was to have been adopted in 
“uative brigades. It was found, however, that this scheme 





was impracticable, for the crowded rifle-pits, with which the 
interior of the “ Dem” was covered, had to be reckoned with. 
A steady deployment in face of rifle-fire at twenty paces was, 
of course, out of the question. 


The Camerons, too, were not going to be left behind, 
and so there was a general rush forward in “ the 
best attempt at a line” that circumstances per- 
mitted. 

The battle of Omdurman—it will surely be a 
misnomer if it is to be called the “battle of Khar- 
toum’’—is hardly so well described as earlier in- 
cidents, especially as regards the critical engagements 
of Macdonald's brigade, and the sketch-plans of it 
are defective. The rest of the maps are excellent, 
being borrowed, indeed, from the Intelligence 
Division of the War Office, and the other illustrations 
are very good. 


POST-HOMERIC HEXAMETERS 


THE Successors OF Homer. By W.C. Lawton. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co. 
Mr. Lawton, of Brooklyn, gives us here the first 
of two works in which he purposes to fill up for 
English readers the gap in literary history between 
Homer and Aischylus. The present work deals with 
the later Epic, the next is to be concerned with the 
early Lyric and the Elegiac movement. The present 
subject is fourfold, comprising the Cyclic Epics, 
Hesiodic poems, Homeric Hymns, and hexameter 
treatises by the philosophers Xenophanes, Parmen- 
ides, and Empedocles; and the writer’s method is to 
open these to the Greekless reader by means of con- 
tinuous analyses and occasional translations. It is 
obvious that in the space of two hundred pages there 
will not be room for much discussion of the myth- 
ology, archeology, and comparative religion sug- 
gested by the subject, and that the main qualities 
required for such exposition as the writer attempts 
are a nice literary feeling, a pleasant style, and 
some power of translation. On the whole, these 
may be accorded Mr. Lawton; his book is readable 
and pleasant. Moreover, it has the merit of draw- 
ing attention to a vein of Greek literature that 
is worked much less than its inherent interests 
demand. It is some reproach to Koglish scholarship 
that Hesiod has found no more satisfactory com- 
mentator than F. A. Paley, that the so-called 
Homeric Hymns are not edited at all with Eaglish 
notes (though a critical text which may serve as a 
basis has recently appeared), and that no scientist 
among classics and classic among scientists has 
taken in hand a thorough treatment of the extant 
verse of Empedocles. There is precious metal to be 
extracted from this ore. The “Theogony,” says Mr. 
Lawton rightly, “is worthy of study as an early 
attempt to project our human intellect into that 
dark backward and abysmal mystery which still 
excites and baffles alike the imagination of the savage, 
the child, and the philosopher.” The Hymns, too, 
are a valuable original document for the history of 
Greek worship and myth. We cannot but think, 
however, that Mr. Lawton occasionally betrays a 
somewhat imperfect realisation of the traditional 
and oral descent of the Homeric poems and later 
Epics, and of the fact that they grew together 
through centuries and were only regularised very late. 
When we read on p. 3 of the Cyclic Epics being 
“written” to complete the Trojan myth, suspicion 
dawns: the “author of the Iliad” (p. 6) adds to our 
doubts: and the somewhat naive acceptance of the 
personality of Homer as the “elder epic poet, who 
could so effectively conceal his own identity, while 
unrolling before us the splendid tapestry of Trojan 
story,” excites a smile. Again, Mr. Lawton is per- 
suaded that “the Iliad and Odyssey had in the 
eighth century B.C. reached essentially their present 
form and contents”: whereas we venture to say 
that modern scholarship generally assigns these 
poems, as we have them, to the fifth century, and 
their selection by the Athenians for annual recita- 
tion. It was even later, in all probability, before 
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they were adapted for a reading public. It is not, 
we think, mere looseness in the use of language that 
is to blame, but inadequate realisation of the results 
of recent research. It is at least misleading to state 
simply that the Cyclic Epics were composed later 
than, and in imitation of, the Homeric poems; the 
probability seems to be that in many cases, existing 
contemporaneously with the Homeric poems, they 
were not organised into wholes and worked up till 
much later. It is a little pet theory with Mr. 
Lawton “that each succeeding poet is an inventive 
artist, piecing his own compositions upon the Homeric 
fabric, rather than merely versifying a familiar 
tradition.” The Cyclic Epics, in short, are realisations 
of Homeric hints. We should be sorry to rob him 
of his ewe-lamb, but for ourselves we believe that 
the matter of the rejected epics is in many cases 
more ancient than that of the Iliad, for instance, in the 
“Cypria” and “ Telegoneia,” even though the latter 
as known to Proclus—by no means trustworthy, of 
course—was avowedly an appendix to the Odyssey. 

A few similar hypotheses here and there crop out 
in this book, but they are of a slight character, and 
not of any great moment and originality. What 
interest can be got out of the mere names of the 
poems of a lost cycle, with its “ tantalising fragments 
and insoluble problems,” that Mr. Lawton has suc- 
ceeded in extracting. However, when dealing with 
the “ Nostoi,” or stories of heroes’ returns, he does 
not, apparently, suspect that Proclus is most likely 
in error in making these really separate lays into one 
poem; the fox’s tail is visible in the phrase, “the 
intention to fit ‘he poem into the place before the 
Odyssey.” As with Homer, so with Hesiod, only in 
a greater degree. Naively, Mr. Lawton accepts 
literally the picture of the homely, unheroic figure 
of Hesiod put together from the few pretended 
reminiscences in the “ Works and Days.” No doubt 
these are “only a tradition,” as Professor Murray 
says, “‘of what Hesiod was supposed to be.” Mr. 
Lawton evidently shares liberally in the faith of the 
early legend-makers, who attributed to Hesiod a 
shepherd's life on Helicon, but he has not their 
excuse. It is not unwarrantable rationalising to 
reduce the myth to an indication of the existence of 
a very old peasant poetry in Bootia, enriched by a 
reaction upon it of Ionian Epic. Hesiod is not 
entirely post-Homeric; the Homeric poems often 
borrowed, it seems, from Hesiod, as in the great 
catalogues of ships and myrmidons in the Iliad, 
and of women in the Odyssey. Probably some of 
the lays given in Beeotian form were floating 
material upon which the Homeric as well as the 
Hesiodic poems drew freely. We must leave to 
Mr. Lawton his belief in Hesiod as “ a rather belated 
and second-rate epic poet of about the eighth 
century BC,” a character as crisply and definitely 
adumbrated as that of the brother Perses, who like- 
wise is in reality nothing but “a lay figure for the 
didactic epos to preach at.’’ All this is the more 
surprising that we find Mr. Lawton unconsciously 
getting so near the unsuspected truth as to say 
(p. 105), “ we can hardly feel sure at any point that 
we have the material just as it left Hesiod’s hands. 
The stamp set upon it is, at best, that of a school.” 

Apart from such misconceptions, the book is 
interesting and written in a scholarly and suggestive 
style, though exception may be taken to such words 
as “antagonise” and “regnant.”” On the whole, the 
renderings into English hexameters are spirited, and 
the versions of the beautiful fragment, “ Dionysus,” 
and the “ Hymn to Demeter” are good specimens of 
such verse. “ Garlanded by the fair-tressed Hours 
with the blossoms of springtime” is one of many 
equally well-turned lines, but the words artificer 
and Hyperboréans (thus accented) are distasteful. 
The verse of Hesiod given as “ Little they know how 
great is the blessing with mallow and lentils” should 
probably read “ with mallow and asphodel,” mallow 
being the food and asphodel the typical flower of 
the poor, rather than mallow the flower and lentils 
the food. 





rt, 
FICTION. 


THe Maxine or a Saint. By William Somerset Mang), 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. y 
Tue BATTLE OF THE STRONG. <A Romance of Two King- 
doms. By Gilbert Parker. London: Methuen & (9. > 
Tut ENcHANTED Stone. A Romance. By C. Lewis Hin] 
London : A. & C. Black. 
Mr. W. SoMERSET MAUGHAM shows himself in hjs 
recent novel, “ The Making of a Saint,” to be a writer 
of astonishing versatility, in addition to his other 
gifts. Few readers of his first work of fiction, “ ‘Liza 
of Lambeth,” could have imagined that the writer of 
that eminently “ up-to-date” piece of realism would, 
in his next production, take a backward leap over 
the centuries, and exchange the atmosphere of g 
latter-day London slum for Italy and the Middle 
Ages. This, nevertheless, is what Mr. Maugham has 
done, and done with indubitable success, in “The 
Making of a Saint.” The scene of this powerfy) 
romance is laid in the little feudal town of Forli, in 
the year 1488, and the tale it tells is one of hot 
passions, dark intrigues, and violent deeds, such as 
that stormy epoch of Italian history naturally 
inspired. The hero is Messer Filippo Brandolini, a 
young noble whose estates have been confiscated by 
political tyranny, and who has come to Forli to 
make merry with some kindred spirits on receiving 
the welcome news of his reinstatement, the tyrant 
being lately dead. It is Filippo himself who tells 
the story of his extremely varied and exciting adven- 
tures in Forli. The little town is passing through 
the taroes of a nascent rebellion against its ruler, 
Count Girolamo Riario, the illegitimate son of the 
late Pope. Taxation and oppression have sorely tried 
the loyalty of the Forlivesi towards their unpopular 
ruler, and matters are rapidly approaching a climax 
at the moment when [Filippo Brandolini takes up his 
habitation among them. At the head of the secret 
conspirators is one Checco d’Orsi, a powerful noble 
whose ambition is to depose the bastard Count and 
to take his place as ruler of Forli. Inevitably young 
Brandolini is drawn into the meshes of the intrigue: 
nor is he backward in lending his assistance to his 
friends against the tyrant. Count Girolamo is 
assassinated, his palace looted by the furious mob, 
and Checco d’Orsi is the hero of the moment. But 
his popularity lasts only as long as the whim of the 
fickle mob endures, and when, one week later, the 
Count’s widow, Caterina Sforza, gains the upper hand 
over her husband's murderers, d’Orsi and his fellow- 
conspirators are compelled to fly. Side by side 
with this stern drama of ambitious intrigue runs 
another, and a very different intrigue of love—the 
love of Filippo Brandolini for a beautiful wanton 
woman who is destined to work his ruin. Giulia 
dall’ Aste is a young widow, full of charm and grace, 
full also of unbridled passion, and heartless amid all 
her protestations of fidelity tothe luckless Filippo, who 
flatters himself that her passing fancy for him is love 
as true and deep as his forher. But of these elements 
of treachery and emotion a great and terrible tragedy 
gradually evolves itself; and all this is painted for 
us by Mr. Maugham with wonderful realism and 
intensity, as we follow the windings of this truly 
Italian drama of love and jealousy and vengeance 
from its gay beginning to its grim ending. Despite 
an occasional lapse into modern turns of speech 
that jar upon the reader here and there, the story 
is excellently suggestive of its period, and the atmo- 
sphere of medieval intrigue is vividly presented. 
The characters, too, stand out with amazing vigour, 
and the whole story glows with movement a0 
passion. ‘ The Making of a Saint” is a book of wa 
deniable force, and cannot fail to prove absorbing'y 
interesting to its readers, upon whom it casts the 
very glamour of romance from the first page to 
the last. hi 
“The Battle of the Strong” is a romance WiIt” 
‘ . : + Parker + 
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a 
Islands, instead of to the English-French of Canada, 
and he shows once more a curious skill in catching 
the essential character of the race of which he 
writes. The plot, which has the advantage of being 
founded upon a tradition of Jersey, is not, perhaps, 
in itself very original. A young naval officer, who 
bas fallen in love with a beautiful French girl living 
with her grandfather in exile in Jersey, induces her 
to agree to # secret marriage, the secrecy being 
necessary for a few weeks, pending his promotion to 
the command of a ship. Reluctantly the girl yields 
to her lover’s wish, giving him her promise that she 
will never reveal the marriage without his permission. 
Then Philip d’Avranche, leaving his unackowledged 
wife in Jersey, goes to sea, and is taken prisoner by 
the French after a sharp engagement. On French 
soil an unusual experience befalis him. The Duke of 
Bercy, a mediatised prince who has kept his estates 
and his princedom, even through the Reign of 
Terror, recognises Philip as a scion of his own house, 
and, to spite the next heir, whom he hates, formally 
adopts him as his son, making him heir to his title 
and estates. He attaches one condition only to the 
adoption—that is, that Philip shall marry a French- 
woman of noble birth. The temptation is too great 
to be withstood by the ambitious young officer. He 
forgets the beautiful girl whom he has secretly 
married in Jersey, and becomes the husband of a 
high-born lady of France. Meanwhile, Guida, his 
real wife, has to bear in shame and silence the 
burden of their secret. To the scandal of St. Helier’s, 
ason is born to her; and, though she has noble- 
minded friends who stand by her in her trouble, she 
is forced to live in solitude, cut off from the society 
of her fellow-creatures, whilst her brilliant husband, 
rising ever higher in the world, becomes both an 
Eoglish admiral and the reigning Duke of Bercy. It 
is in the moment of his supreme triumph that 
Nemesis overtakes him. The great charm of Mr. 
Parker’s book is not the plot, but the delightful 
character-sketching which it contains. From the 
simple fisher-folk of Jersey to the old grandee of 
France who makes the mistake of adopting as his 
heir an unworthy man, every personage in the 
story seems to live. One or two of the characters 
are notably fine creations—finer, perhaps, than 
Guida herself, who, although the heroine, does not 
command our sympathies so fully as some of her 
friends do. “The Battle of the Strong” is a fine 
piece of work, which no one can read without enjoy- 
ment, or, we think we may add, without profit. 
“The Enchanted Stone” belongs to the topsy- 
turvy school of romance. It is impossible to take it 
in earnest, and we are not at all sure that the 
author desires us to do so. Here is a tale of a lost 
jewel, with magical properties, which, after being 
stolen from a temple in the East, has become the 
property of the Queen as the result of a suit at law. 
The guardians of the temple from which it was 
stolen convert themselves into a company of private 
detectives, and follow the precious object across the 
World in the hope of regaining possession of it. 
They are able to do this by means of a burglary at 
Buckingham Palace ; but no sooner has the audacious 
burglar got possession of the stone than he loses 
it again, and it passes through a series of adventures 
too complicated to be easily followed. A mad- 
Woman, who besides her madness is distinguished by 
er enormous wealth and her benevolence, hears the 
‘tory of the stone, and determines to build a temple 
suited to the glory of the traditions which surround 
it. She spends her fortune, enormous as it is, in 
building this temple, and then she dies, and there is 
rising of Cornish Methodists against the heathen 
who have filled the temple, which, strange to say, is 
‘ituated in Cornwall. The temple is burnt, its 
Priests disappear, and as to what becomes of the 
‘tone, we are left in a state of uncertainty. The 
Condition is not an afflicting one. Mr. Hind can 
Write excellent bits of description, but not even this 
faculty has enabled him to make the story of “ The 
dchanted Stone” a real one. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

“ PROVIDENT SocreTieEs AND INDUSTRIAL WELFARE ™ is 
the title of a small but valuable book of reference. It is 
written by Mr. Brabrook, C.B., Chief Registrar of Friendly 
societies, who is singularly well qualified to speak on such a 
subject, since he has been associated for nearly thirty years in 
an official capacity with a publie department that exists to pro- 
tect the interests of the industrial population. Mr. Brabrook 
deseribes the growth and position of the trades unions, co- 
operative, building, and other provident socicties, and does so 
in every case with an appeal to statistics. Amongst other 
subjects diseussed in this interesting volume are old-age pen- 
sions, savings banks, and workmen’s compensation. The growth 
of savings hanks for the working classes is admirably described. 
* Daniel Defoe gave the first hint of them in his fruitful ‘ Essay 
on Projects, published in 1697. They took root on the con- 
tinent of Europe before they began to be established in Eng- 
land.” Exactly a century after Defoe’s ‘‘ Essay on Projects,” 
Jeremy Bentham revived in 1797 the hint thrown out in the 
* Essay on Projects,” and advocated the establishment of what 
he called Frugality Banks. Two years later the idea took 
practical shape, for in 1797 the first English savings bank was 
founded in Wendover, Bucks. The dawn of the nineteenth 
century saw a great revival of interest in the condition of the 
industrial population; but it was not until the industrial re- 
volution which followed the invention of steam that any broad 
and comprehensive enactments for the benefit of the working 
classes began to be mooted. The close of the presen 
century has witnessed the passing of the Workman’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1897, a measure which promises to be 
of substantial service to the whole community. ‘“ The new 
Act introduces the principle of insurance—a principle well 
known in Germany and other Continental countries, but 
not heretofore applied to relations of employer and workman 
in this country. With the exception that the employer is not to 
be liable where the injury arises from the serious and wilful 
misconduct of the workman injured, an employer in the in- 
dustries to which the Act applies is now liable to compensate 
his workman for any personal injury by accident arising out of 
and in the course of the employment, whether such injury is or 
is not caused by any act or default of the employer, or of any 
servant of his, or of the injured workman himself. The 
doctrines of common employment and contributory negligence 
are thus swept out of the way, and it becomes unnecessary to 
inquire whether anything the employer did or left undone has 
been the cause of the injury. The employer is required to 
insure his workmen against accidents of whatever kind oceurring 
out of and in the course of the employment, from any cause 
other than the serious and wilful misconduct of the injured 
workman himself.” The book is written with an evident sense 
of responsibility as well as with adequate knowledge. 

Mr. Clifford Harrison’s remarks on “ Reading and Readers ” 
are quite worthy of consideration. The aim of the volume is to 
furnish a brief survey of the chief methods of reading, and to 


add, in clear and untechnical terms, a “ few hints from practical 
experience” for the use of readers, in public as well as in 
social life. The eounsels which Mr. Harrison gives are 


thoroughly sound, and if there is nothing very fresh in 
his treatment of so familiar a theme, there is at least nothing 
far-fetched or absurd. He says with truth that ‘The ery often 
goes up that our schools and universities are shamefully lax in 
the matter of reading, and the question is constantly asked in 
the outside world why elocution has not long since been made a 
distinct branch of study for those who are training for the 
speaking and reading professions. There seems, however, small 
hint as yet that any systematic movement of the kind will he 
made. Nor is this surprising to anyone who has carefully con- 
sidered the subject and watched its waking. For mysclf, I believe 
hat elocution will have to reform many of its theories and 
reconstruct much of its practice before it can claim academic 
and collegiate honours. At present its scope and vision is all 
too narrow.” The chapters on the dramatic methol of reading 
and reading in church seem very much to the point, and the 
mannal throughout has distinct claims on the seore of modesty 
no Jess than commou-sense. 





* PROVIDENT SocreTreSs AND INDUSTRIAL WELFARE. By E. W. 
Brabrook, C.B. London: Blackie & Son, 

READING AND Reapers, By Clifford Harrison. London: Methuen 
« Co. 

Tur Conressrons or Sarnr AvuGustrneE, Edited, with an Introduction, 
hy Arthur Symons. London: Walter Scott. 

On Horsenack Turoucma Asta Minor. By Colonel Fred Burnaby. 
llustrated. Cheap Edition. London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co. 

Sezrecrions From Zire Docror. Etc. By Robert Southey. With an 
Introduction by KR. Brimley Johnson. New York and London : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Apam Bepr. By George Eliot. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 

Sartor Resartvs. By Thomas Carlyle.—Tue Fortunes oF NIGEr. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (Temple Classics.) London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. 


3 vols, Edinburgh and London: 
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Men of all creeds and no creed have admitted the power of 
* Augustine’s Confessions ”—a spiritual autobiography of one of 
the greatest men the Christian Church has ever known. He 
was at once a great reasoner and a great mystic as well asa 
master of rhetoric, and for the space of a thousand years his 
supremacy as a religious teacher was almost unchallenged in 
Christendom. Luther asserted that he was more indebted to 
Augustine than to any other writer, and Calvin constantly cites 
him and held him as the most illustrious of the fathers. Mr. 
Arthur Symons has just edited for “ The Scott Library” the most 
famous as well as the most personal of Augustine’s writings. 
The translation used is that of Dr. Pusey, and it is accompanied 
by a short critical introduction and an outline of the chief 
incidents in Augustine’s life. This story of a soul’s awakening 
from a life of lawless self-pleasing throws light not merely on 
the rich but complex personality of Augustine, but on the position 
of the Christian Church in the fourth century, when heresy was 
already at work and the moral degradation of the Roman 
Empire was almost unbroken. It has been said with truth 
that Augustine's self-abasement—so deep and heartfelt—is in 
striking contrast with the prevailing note of another book 
written lastcentury but bearing the same title, “ The Confessions * 
of Rousseau, the pioneer of the modern sentimental movement 
in literature. 

“On Horseback through Asia Minor” is the latest book 
which Messrs. Sampson Low have added to their “Travel and 
Adventure Series.” Poor Fred Burnaby made his famous jour- 
ney in the winter of 1876-77, and his famous hook has been 
before the world for more than a seore of years. He was five 
months in Asia Minor, and traversed on horseback a distance of 
more than 2,000 miles. He met people of all sorts and condi- 
tions, notably pashas, farmers, and peasants, and talked with 
them freely, and the result was a book packed with information, 
as well as full of lively incidents of adventurous travels. Much has, 
of course, happened in Asia Minor since Burnaly’s famous ride, 
and it seems a pity that this cheap reprint was not provided 
with a few notes explanatory of changed conditions. As the 
author has been dead for more than a dozen years, a brief 
biographical sketch of a gallant career, which ended in battle at 
Abu Klea, might have been prefixed to the book with advantage. 
It seems slightly careless, moreover, as well as confusing, to 
find the author described on the title page as Captain Fred 
Burnaby, and on the binding as Colonel. The former was, of 
course, his rank when he went on horseback through Asia Minor, 
and the latter the position to which he had attained when his 
brave career was cut short by an Arab spear. 

We have received several small volumes of the kind that 
may be described as a traveller’s library of standard literature 
—charming little volumes, pleasant to look at and easy to read, 
and containing abundant material wherewith to begnile the 
evening hours whose dulness sometimes depresses on the wearied 
tourist. They are surprisingly cheap and eminently desirable— 
Christmas presents that, despite their cheapness, no one need be 
ashamed to give. We are especially glad that Southey’s 
Doctor should have been made accessible to the reader who 
runs—whether on his bicyele or otherwise, The other volumes 
need no recommendation. 
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